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UNcELEBRATED. and unsung is the 
fleet of a million and a-half Ford 
Trucks that directly and indirectly are 
speeding the job of American pre- 
paredness. They are serving the-na- 
tion in a thousand ways—serving the 
defense forces, the defense industries 
and the trade and commerce essential 
to our American way of life. 

This great fleet of Ford Trucks — 
the fleet that’s never in—includes one- 
third of all the trucks in America. 
Such preference is a result of economy 
and performance records proved in 
millions of miles of operation in all 
types of hauling and ‘delivery jobs. 

A Ford Truck can earn a profit for. 
you as well as for the next man. Ask 
your Ford Dealer to arrange an “‘on- 
your-job” test. 


FORD TRUCKS 


AND COMMERCIAL CARS 


The 35,000-ton U.S.S. NORTH CAROLINA. New 
and mighty addition to the American Navy 
—and a 1941 Cab-Over-Engine Ford Truck. 
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Rubber hips for tomorrow’s cars 


A typical example of Goodrich development in rubber 


Ho for the “velvet road’’—perfect 
smoothness and quiet—has kept 
automobile designers at work, develop- 
ing new springs. Now the “velvet” is 
going to be made of rubber. 

_ With their long experience in apply- 
ing rubber to absorb vibration (which 
Catries shock and noise to the driver) 
B. F. Goodrich engineers set out to 
ne a rubber spring. They. had 
& good start because they had already 
developed a way to attach rubber to 
steel with an inseparable bond. 

_ The rubber spring is a 4-inch steel cyl- 
inder 15 inches long, lengthwise to the 


car frame. Inside the cylinder is a 2-inch 
shaft with. the space between them 
filled with rubber. Arms from the-car 
wheel are connected to the inside shaft, 
which turns back.and forth inside ‘the 
cylinder, the rubber between them 
stretching and turning but always 


sticking to both metal surfaces. Vi-. 


bration and road shocks that would 
come right through metal springs are 
“drowned” in the rubber. . 

Test cars have run 58,000 miles 
without even needing adjustment of 


these new.B. F. Goodrich springs, In: ; 


i) SS PeasT aN noneEn 


fact there is nothing in them ta,nepd; 


attention nor lubrication, and there 
is nothing to wear out. Soon these 
“rubber hips” will be available to auto 
builders, helping them give. people 
smoother, quieter cars. 


Here is a typical example of B. F. 
Goodrich research — an entirely new 
product based on the long experience 
of Goodrich engineers ‘with rubber 
and its special properties. The B. F. 
Goodrich Company, Mechanical Goods 
Division, Akron, Ohio. 


B.F. Goodrich 





One Hundred Thirty 
Million.. STRONG 


A STRONG NATION... alert... invul- 

nerable...capable of meeting emer- 
gencies and expending great. effort...is of necessity 
a healthy nation. It is not a nation crippled by the 
spread of contagious illnesses...slowed down because 
of sick absenteeism in the vital industries. 

Such a strong nation is careful of its workers. 
Such a nation keeps a close watch on the vulnerable 
spots from which contagious illnesses spread. Such a 
nation uses all possible precautions. 

One of the more effective precautionary meas- 
ures is the use of Dixie Cups in all public places. 

DIXIES — paper cups in all sizes—are safeguards 
of health at all times...everywhere. In the office and 
in the shop they help make sanitation positive at 
drinking fount or water cooler. At soda fountains, 
restaurants and milk bars they provide protection 
against careless glasswashing. Dixie Cups are used but 
once, then thrown away. They are a means of making 


that one hundred thirty million—strong. 








UPS 


“It tastes better when you KNOW the cup is clean.” 





PRODUCT OF DIXIE-VORTEX COMPANY, EASTON, PA., CHICAGO, ILL., TORONTO, CAN. 
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LETTERS 





A Voice From Peru 


In your May 19 issue, under the headin 
“South of the Canal,” you state: “The onl ‘Dru 
territory in dispute between American na 
tions is a triangle of wilderness betwee carrie 
Ecuador and Peru.” 

May I say that the so-called “triangle d 
wilderness” as per Ecuadorian claims ! 
“only” one Peruvian coastal departmer 


vices | 
















telegr 


(Tumbes, 15,000 inhabitants) with ve Ba: 
tobacco plantations, half of anoth# \i. 
(Piura) with the important oil fields « 
Zorriots; two provinces (Jaén and Hua finer 
cabamba), another department (AM thick, 
zonas), and the greatest part of the ¢ 
partment of Loreto (ex Mainas) with! To 
capital Iquitos (50,000 inhabitants and no 
a single Ecuadorian) ! Anac 
Peru has been in possession of this “vil neers 


derness” for more than 100 years! In 18? 
all these regions declared their independ 
ence from Spain together with the othe 
Peruvian departments and joined thie ne\ 
Peruvian state, ten years before Ecuado 
was even born as an independent count 

Bolivar, the liberator, himself a Pres! 
dent of Colombia, Venezuela, and Ecuado 
accepted this situation. In the early ‘9 
the Ecuadorian claims were brought to th 
arbitration of the King of Spain; whel 
Ecuador learned that all the reports we 
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“Drum-Talk,” ancestor of all defense communication 
carries on today through the most mystifying de- 
vices the mind of man has yet conceived, telephone, 
telegraph, radio, television, telephoto, teletype. 


Basis of all these technological mysteries is copper 
wire... bare wire, woven wire, insulated wire, wires 
fner than human hairs, wires twisted into cables 


thicker than a man’s arm and sheathed in armor. 


To make these cables more uniform and faster, 
Anaconda Wire and Cable Co. called in York engi- 
neers who developed a brine cooling system for the 


DRUM-TALK...streamlined? 






controlled-cooling of the compound with which 


these arteries of communication and power are im- 
pregnated. 


There is scarcely a plant in America to which this 
modern drum-talk has not penetrated with its in- 
sistent urging, ‘faster, faster, faster!’? And in your 
plant, too, there is probably a way in which York 
can help you meet that demand. Why 


not ask? 


York Ice Machinery Corporation, 





York, Pennsylvania. 


YORK REFRIGERATION AND AIR CONDITIONING 


“Headquarters for Mechanical Cooling Since 1885” 


A FEW OF THE MANY NATIONALLY-KNOWN USERS OF YORK EQUIPMENT—American Air Lines « Armour « Bethlehem Shipbuilding « Borden 
Canada Dry « Coca-Cola + Curtiss-Wright « du Pont » Eastman Kodak « First National Stores « Firestone + Ford « General Baking 
General Foods « General Motors « Goodrich « Montgomery Ward « Pabst Brewing » Pennsylvania R. R. + Procter & Gamble « Sears 
Roebuck » Shell Oil ¢ Stix, Baer & Fuller « Swift « Texas Company « United Fruit « U. S. Army « U. S. Navy « Woolworth 
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against it, it simply called back its repre- 
sentatives and refused to continue with the 
proceedings. And today, with the services 
offered by the United States, Brazil, and 
Argentina, which we resent very much, 
Ecuador has resurrected its “claims.” Peru 
has simply refused to accept any discus- 
sion over its territory or the nationality of 
its Peruvian inhabitants, after 120 years! 
Would you discuss now, say, the national- 
ity of Texas, or Louisiana, or Massachu- 
setts, with Spain, France, or England? 
Certainly not! 

But in order to avoid the “serious possi- 
bilities of dangerous developments” we 
have offered and are willing to sign a 
friendship treaty with our Ecuadorian 
brothers and discuss later any few rectifi- 
cations of our frontier with them. 

MIGUEL DAMMERT MUELLE 

Lima, Peru 








The Interfaith Drive 


I read with great interest your account 
under Religion in the June 16 issue, cover- 
ing the Interfaith Drive by the Toronto 
Unity Conference. You are aware, no doubt, 
that ministers everywhere are earnestly 
working toward this ideal. Readers may be 
interested to know what the Rev. Lioyd 
Clarke, Christ Church Cathedral, Louis- 
ville, Ky., had to say on this in a sermon 
given in June 1940: 

“The people of the churches can have 
visible unity if they want it. The laymen 
have the power through their ballots and 
their pocketbooks. And the clergy would be 
glad if the laity said to them: ‘We are tired 
of competition and conflict. We propose to 
meet together in a constitutional conven- 
tion of all Christian people and by a demo- 
cratic process, under the guidance of the 
Holy Spirit, to reorganize the dismembered 
Body of Christ. We can trust the Holy 
Spirit to lead us to the proper doctrine, 
discipline, and program for the salvation 
of a suffering world!’ ” 


A. C. BOERS 
Louisville, Ky. 





From Carl Raswan 

In reference to a statement in your issue 
of May 26, the report that I was in the 
Near East and helping the Nazis with their 


inhuman propaganda and espionage among 


the Arabs is false. 

I have not left the U.S.A. since 1937. 
I am called an adventurer, etc., but I am 
nothing but a humble citizen of the U.S. A. 
who loves his adopted country and accepts 
every bit of Roosevelt’s policy. I am pro- 
British and pro-Semitic in the extreme and 
member of the Free France movement. 
I am anti-Nazi and published a _ book 
(“Escape From Baghdad,” Hutchinson, 
London, spring 1938) in which I did set 
forth my political ideals (anti-Nazi) . 

CARL R. RASWAN 
Palm Springs, Calif. 
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NEWSW . 
TRANSITION | 


Birtupay: Babe Did- 
rikson, Jill-of-all-athle- 
tics, 28, June 26. The 
Olympic track and field 
star, wife of George Za- 
harias, wrestler-promot- 
er, was unable to defend 





title three weeks ago be- 
cause of an injured back. 
“It was too bad,” her husband reg 
“because she’s the greatest woman ggf 
in the world” . . . Otis Skinner, dean 
American actors who made his first 
pearance on the stage in November }f 
83, June 28 .. . Helen Keller, blind 
genius and indefatigable worker for { 
handicapped, 61, June 27 . . . Prince Be 
hard of the Netherlands, in Canada 
Princess Juliana and their two child: 
30, June 29. 


Didriksog 


Marriep: Willie Turnesa, former nat} 
al amateur golf champion, and Mae! 
O’Connor, in White Plains, N.Y., June 4 

. Brenda Frazier, glamour girl, and Jol 
S. Kelly, insurance broker and once Uniy 
sity of Kentucky football star, in Ne 
York City, June 30. They will honeymo 
in Honolulu. 


Diep: Ignace Jan Pr 
erewski, 80, pianist 1 
first Premier of Po 
World War Poland, 


pneumonia, in New You 

City, June 29. Aftqiaea 

making his debut as Hie 

aes virtuoso in Vienna es: a 
Paderewski 1887, Paderewski touemeas 


Europe and America 


‘creating a sensation with his superb 3 


istry. With the outbreak of the Worm 
War, he zealously worked to liberate Pa 
land, won the aid of President Woodro 
Wilson, who incorporated an autonomot 
Poland into his fourteen points, and Miiig@ 
1919 became Poland’s first Premier. HiRes 
abandoned music when Poland was | 
vaded in 1939, accepted the Presidency ( 

the Polish Parliament in exile, and agai ; 
took up the battle to free his country . iia 
Andrew Jackson Houston, 87, son of Salm 
Houston, Texas hero, after an abdominggy 
operation, in Baltimore, June 26. He wa 
appointed to replace the late Morris She} 
pard as Senator from Texas on April % 
and took the oath June 2—the oldest Set 
ator ever seated. Houston was a Roug 
Rider in the Spanish-American War ai 
served as United States marshal from 1 

to 1910 . . . Mrs. Margaret McFarlan 
Conn, 41, English-born mother of Bill 
Conn, famous prizefighter, after a 
illness, in Pittsburgh, Pa., June 27 .+ 


Richard Carle, 69, veteran stage 
screen actor, of a heart attack, in Holl ly 
wood, June 28. 





Rendezvous with a Nazi raider 


The innocent-looking tramp steamer in Tapaca harbor was 
to smuggle beef aboard and sneak out to a sea rendezvous. 
So Sergeant Houston staged a dangerously playful one-man 
show in the cantina. A South American adventure, The 
Sergeant and the Ship, by JOHN W. THOMASON, JR. 


“Gold is your fever ...not love” 


‘Marry a tramp? A man who hops around like a flea on a 
hot stove, panning two bits’ worth of gold a day?”...The 
story of an adventurer who staked his love on one last 
gambler’s hunch...Gold Is HowY ou Find It, by David Lamson. 


Where is the world’s finest beach? 


Did you know America had a miracle beach seventeen miles 
long? Where nothing is crowded and 16,000 cars can park? 
This week’s Post brings you a color camera story of the 
“beach millions go to, to get away from other beaches’ — 
and the man who built it. Page 14. 


“YOU CAN'T CHANGE YOUR 
HEART LIKE A DRESS” 


What are you going to do when you’re 
painfully in love with the wrong man? 
And the right man comes along, but your 
heart still refuses to listen? A tender 
romance of young love, A Girl Can Change 
Her Heart, in the new Post—now on sale. 


9? were 
i stallments ” 
"9. wAS 1 SEEM TO ME” 


Beads 
KILLING PRESS 
PHOTOGRAPHERS . 
AIN’T ILLEGAL 


Mixed in with photos of 
seven-toed cats, prize holly- 
hocks and Girl Scout cookie 
sales, “Happy” Digby had 
absentmindedly snapped 
the town’s leading bandits— 
which was like owning an 
Annie Oakley to the morgue 4m, 
..-A hilarious comedy by — 
Doug Welch, Time and a. | 
Half for a Hero. 


New novel of espionage 


The Japanese freighter Genoa Maru, Honolulu bound, had 
four strange passengers: A Filipino economist, his servant, 
an American ex-artillery officer, and a blonde tourist from 
Medicine Hat. Except that all four were something else! ... 
Plenty of excitement ahead in Aloha Means Good-By. 


A diary of starving Spain 

The author of this factual report, traveling with Dr. Alexis 
Carrel, observed Spain this March...“‘There were 8000 — 
orphans in Toledo, of whom 700 were fed daily. What be- 
came of the other 7300 no one seemed to know...” Read 
“Ah, Madrid! Rumors, Suspicion, Fear!” 


Torpedo on the starboard bow! 


‘“‘A plane came down with a scream, passing a 
few feet over our heads. The ship shuddered. 
A great geyser shot up. We let go with ma- 
chine guns... .”’ Radio Officer Aubrey 
Tidey of the British Merchant Navy, who 
has-sailed eight zigzaggy convoy voy- 

ages to America, gives you a few spine- 

tingling moments. Page 18. 
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this wor 
ae big military training Jjwarfare 
‘ her tae ° and sub 
camp is a city in itself. Like any Ry. acai 
city, it needs telephones. 
: : 
But an ordinary city grows swine 
: The si 
gradually over the years—and its poor 


telephone system grows with it. [Mtense—A 
A military city may be built ina st 
few months—often far from other [agency | 
towns. Here a telephone system fMplies 
must be set up fast—and linked aoala 
with every other national nerve [Jtegral p 


° ‘ les al 
center by Long Distance lines. — 





with suc 

It’s a big job—made more so rts 4 

, have bl 

by the fact that some six hundred BB jgency. 
other expanding army and navy JM} specie 
establishments — forts, flying + ¥ 
fields, supply depots, arsenals, feast to 
shipyards, etc.—also need hurry. fj" 2“ 
up telephone facilities. Natior 


The Bell System is doing its J Rexto 


best to meet these urgent defense JH Truster, 


i Puerto | 
needs — and at the same time be on 


satisfy the great and growing [ings on 


civilian demand for day-to-day 


telephone service. ment, 

, small p 
and co: 
of them 
canvass 
Tence § 
better 
“THe TELEPHONE Hour” is broadcast through 
every Monday. (N. B. C. Red Network, T§both he 
8 P.M., Eastern Daylight Saving Time.) 


Long Distance 


helps unite the nation 
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What’s Behind Today’s 
News, and What’s to be Expected 


in TOMorrow’s 





oor 


Naval War Plans 
J The U.S. has greatly accelerated prep- 


arations for large-scale naval shooting in 
the Atlantic if and when necessary. Al- 
rady Navy activities are in that zone 
somewhere between “patrolling” and 
“onvoying.” Now large-scale and elabo- 
rate preparations, details of which may 
not be disclosed, are under way for more 
outright action if there are more U.S.- 
German shipping incidents. Most likely, 
this would come in the form of naval 
warfare against Nazi “pirates”—raiders 
and subs—without any sign of declared 
war against the German nation. 

















Economic War Wrangle 


The six-month-old struggle to establish 
an Economie Warfare—or Economic De- 
It, fiifense—Agency was still hot last week. 
Roosevelt and most disinterested advisers 
have long considered it vital to have one 
her agency handle matters of cutting off sup- 
trem [plies and othe:wise putting economic 
ked reoure on the Axis, and F.D.R. months 

» ago planned to make the agency an in- 
rve (Mtegral part of his defense setup. But jeal- 

ousies among the many officials concerned 

with such economic policies—and Roose- 
. go [gvelt’s desire not to offend any of them— 
have blocked establishment of a central 
agency. Latest word is that advocates of 
avy [m4 special Cabinet committee as opposed 
to a single administrator to do the job 
have gained the upper hand again—at 
als, [least to the extent of blocking more effec- 
tive action. 


National Notes 


Rexford Guy Tugwell, early Brain 
nse [™lruster, may be the next Governor of 
Puerto Rico. Long a student of the island, 
he has just finished holding special hear- 
ings on land laws there .. . Jan Valtin, 
author of “Out of the Night,” recently 
astounded doubters at the State Depart- 
ment, where he was shown a board of 
small photographs of international spies 
and correctly identified a large number 
of them . . . Those who have made recent 
canvasses on the subject say the St. Law- 
tence Seaway project has just slightly 
better than an even-chance of getting 
through Congress, with close votes in 
both houses . . . Daniel F. Meyers, tech- 















nical adviser to the Chinese Government, 
is in Washington quietly dickering for 
several thousand Lend-Lease trucks for 
use on the Burma Road and other suppl 
routes. 


Hull’s Status 


There’s no sound basis for either the 
talk that Secretary Hull has been on the 
outs with F.D.R. or the rumors that he 
was critically ill. Both stories, of course, 
sprang from the fact that Under Secre- 
tary Welles issued the important series of 
State Department pronouncements after 
the Russo-German outbreak. The fact is 
that Hull just won’t relax while in Wash- 
ington, and the burden on him, at 69 be- 
comes dangerous if borne too long. Wor- 
ried by recurrence of his colds and sore 
throats, Mrs. Hull and his physician three 
weeks ago insisted he go to White Sulphur 
Springs for a while. During the Secretary’s 
absence, Welles has consistently consulted 
him by phone on all important decisions. 


Trivia 

Ickes, as Petroleum Coordinator, has 
become so conservation-conscious that, 
whenever he sees an auto exhaust spout- 
ing black smoke, he jots down the license 
number. Then he has his Capital Parks 
Police write the motorist a polite letter 
suggesting motor adjustments to save 
gas and oil .. . A new Philippine stamp, 
turned out by the U.S. Bureau of En- 
graving, has caused a minor crisis and 
will probably be withdrawn because it 
depicts the Filipino hero José Rizal with 
his hair parted on the wrong side ... 
Utah is running low on tax tokens be- 
cause of aluminum rationing and is beg- 
ging citizens not to turn in the aluminum 
disks along with old pots and pans... 
Food Stamp Plan administrators are now 
officially changing the term “surplus com- 
modities” to “blue stamp foods” because 
the program for feeding the Allies has 
made the term “surplus” ridiculous in 
many cases. 





Scandinavian Preparations 
Action by Sweden and Finland in the 


Russo-German hostilities came as no sur- 
prise to insiders at Stockholm and Hel- 
sinki. A Nazi military mission conferred 
with officers of the Swedish High Com- 
mand on the Soviet’s northern defense 
areas several weeks before the invasion be- 
gan. It’s common knowledge among mili- 
tary attachés at Helsinki, also, that dur- 
ing the first week in June, Baron Manner- 


- heim entertained a group of high German 
(No part of this or the next page may be reproduced without written permission) 


Air Force officers who flew from Norway 
to the Finnish capital to discuss German 
bases in Finland. In both cases, there was 
an exchange of information. Incidentally, 
in Sweden, where quiet mobilization was 
in progress for some time, last week’s esti- 
mates of troops in service ran between 
400,000 and 600,000. 


German Inflation? 


An authoritative report on the Nazi fi- 
nancial and war-economy structure re- 
cently studied in Washington indicates 
that the strain of hostilities has lately 
caused grave inflation fears among many 
German banking and economic experts. 
The report underlines increasing lack of 
confidence among the population and the 
tendency of prices to enter inflation spirals 
whenever there are no specific controls. 
Many German experts believe, Nazi prop- 
aganda to the contrary, that any future 
dominance of international trade cannot 
be maintained permanently without ade- 
quate gold reserves. The report stresses, 
however, that anything like an upset or a 
revolution in Germany is extremely un- 
likely because of the iron Nazi political 
control still exercised. 


Russo-German Notes 


Most German technicians and agents 
in Russia have been safely evacuated to 
Teheran, where they'll presumably organ- 
ize activities to soften up Iran and later 
Iraq . . . Usually authoritative sources re- 
port that the Turko-German accord will 
shortly be extended to permit passage of 
German troops, as well as supplies, through 
Turkey ... It’s believed Germany may 
use this route to strike at Mesopotamia 
if and when it has cleared up the Black 
Sea area ... Among most U.S. “experts” 
late last week, odds were overwhelming 
that Japan would not start any hostilities 
against Russia in the near future .. . They 
say talk of a real British invasion of o¢- 
cupied France is poppycock, estimating 
that Germany still has about 100 divisions 
there . . . Germany is still expanding its 
parachute forces; it recently contracted in 
France for 30,000 new parachutes for Au- 
gust delivery. 


Alsace-Lorraine Resistance 


Of all the French people in Nazi-occu- 
pied territory, those left in Alsace and Lor- 
rajne are putting up the most determined 
resistance. Both provinces have been an- 
nexed to the Greater Reich and thousands 
of French residents there have been 
shipped to the Free Zone, but those re- 
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maining are showing a cold defiance remi- 
niscent of pre-1914. Sabotage in the area 
ranges from schoolboy mischief to or- 
ganized efforts to interfere periodically 
with the railroad system. It continues, al- 
though so many fines, prison sentences, 
and executions have been imposed that 
the occupation authorities, out of embar- 
rassment, have forbidden publication of 
the names of those punished. There have 
also been instances of sniping in the Vosges 
Mountains. In Mulhouse recently a sizable 
crowd gathered in the square at nightfall 
and _ stood silently until German troops 
marched up and their commander threat- 
ened to open fire. 


Nazi Colonial Plans 


In recent months the Nazis have begun 
laying elaborate plans for a colonial ad- 
ministration to be established after a Ger- 
man victory. Selected government officials 
are being coached especially on colonial 
problems, and the Nazis plan to draw on 
them for the personnel of a Ministry of 
Colonial Affairs. The University of Ham- 
burg has set up four institutes and four 
chairs in the various colonial sciences and 
other universities are following suit. Stu- 
dents are being taught agriculture, medi- 
cine, and specific things like construction 


of a trans-Sahara railroad, water regula- 


tion in the Congo, etc. 


Foreign Notes 


Exactly one day before the Nazi in- 
vasion of Russia, Germans confidentially 
advised the American Embassy in Moscow 
to evacuate its women and children .. . 
War-weary Viennese talked so excitedly 
over the Rudolf Hess affair and the possi- 
bilities for peace that the death sentence 
has now been decreed for persons discussing 
the case . . . U.S. Ambassador Weddell 
has been trying unsuccessfully for two 
months to obtain a personal interview with 
General Franco in Madrid . . . Somebody 
is going to get in trouble in Vichy, where 
Frenchmen refer to Germans as “potato 
beetles” (because they “eat everything in 
sight”). A little-noticed Overseas News 
article reports that the government’s Jour- 
nal Officiel has announced a Ministry of 
Agriculture decree urging Frenchmen to 
“wage unremitting warfare against the po- 
tato beetle.” . . . Norwegian authorities, 
at Nazi instigation, have now made it a 
crime to listen to phonograph records of 
Paul Robeson or Marian Anderson. 





Power Shortages 


Federal and private power executives 
don’t like to talk about it openly yet, but 
privately they concede that power ration- 
ing will gradually become necessary in 
many parts of the Eastern Seaboard. 
Maine and then the rest of New England 
are expected soon to develop shortages like 





those now existing in the Southeast. Sey- 
eral power-expansion plans will be brought 
out soon, and at least temporary rationing 
will probably be ordered in some sections 
before summer ends. 


New Products 


The Acousti-Booth is a new portable 
roomette, about 5 feet square, so sound- 
proofed that it can be set up in noisy fac- 
tories to house several telephones and to 
permit conferences between foremen, work- 
ers, etc... . A Boston company is intro- 
ducing a newsubstitute for aluminum paint. 
Called “Light Gray Totrust,” it’s claimed 
to look somewhat like aluminum paint and 
to have much the same penetrative and 
protective qualities, while costing con- 
siderably less . . . U.S. parachute troops 
are now using special shock-absorbing 
shoes with soles of foam latex 2 inches 
thick. 


Taxes and Divorces 


Top-flight divorce lawyers have a hope- 
ful glimmer in their eyes as a result of the 
tentative Washington decision to force all 
husbands and wives to file joint income-tax 
returns. They figure it may well prompt 
an appreciable increase in divorces among 
the wealthier classes. The reasoning: If a 
man and his wife each have a $50,000 net 
income, each can now pay the tax for the 
$50,000 bracket—or about 29% under the 
present law. If they are forced to file a 
joint return, they would have to pay the 
tax for the $100,000 bracket—about 44%. 
The rates, of course, will be increased un- 
der the new law, and joint returns will 
make a whale of a financial difference to 
incompatible or estranged wealthy couples 
who have just been stalling off a divorce. 
In many cases, the tax savings for one 
year alone would far exceed divorce 
costs. 


Old Homes Boom 


One little-publicized development of re- 
cent months has been the start of a boom 
in used homes. With a few notable excep- 


‘tions, according to companies holding such 


properties all over the country, the local 
markets for so-called resale homes have 
stepped up distinctly. Many insurance 


-companies, which have been heavily loaded 


with these properties since the wave of 
depression foreclosures, have been selling 
them at a rate 50 to 70% faster than last 
year. The defense-housing rush and conse- 
quert shortage of materials for non-defense 
building will accelerate the trend. 


Business Footnotes 


The newest promotion stunt of cleaners 
and dyers, expected to be widely copied, 
is offering to clean soiled U.S. flags free of 
charge . . . Investment bankers are consid- 


‘ering issuing a public blast charging the : 


SEC with clear-cut discrimination against 
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them in favor of insurance companies jy 
the sale of public-utility issues . . . Detroit 
executives are so swamped with overtin, 
work that hostesses there are giving 
trying to get enough men to go around g 
parties . . . Packers say canned fruits anj 
vegetables are bound to go up 1 or 2 cent, 
a can in late summer. 





Press Notes 


The U.S. Navy’s new $1,500,000 r. 
cruiting ad campaign, which is being hap. 
dled by GOP ex-Rep. Bruce Barton; 
agency of Batten, Barton, Durstine & (. 
born, will feature a sailor cartoon charac. 
ter... Monte Bourjaily, onetime manage 
of United Feature Syndicate and late 
publisher of Mid-Week Pictorial, has noy 
resigned as editor of The Bangor (Maine) 
News to form his own newspaper synd- 
cate in New York . . . Elsa Maxwell, Ney 
York’s and MHollywood’s most famoy 
party organizer, is scheduled to start a 
daily column for the Press Alliance syndi- 
cate next fall. 


What’s Happened To—? 


Arthur C. (Dazzy) Vance, long the 
Brooklyn Dodgers’ baseball hero and 
strike-out king of the National League in 
the mid-1920s, is operating the 50-room 
Homosassa Hotel, catering to hunters and 
fishermen at Homosassa, Fla. He golfs 
around 80 and is now busy building a 
fence around his 700-acre tract; his wife 
and daughter help run the hotel . . . Tom 
Mooney, released in 1939 after 22 years’ 
imprisonment for his alleged part in San 
Francisco’s Preparedness Day bombing, 
has been critically ill for weeks in St. 
Luke’s Hospital, San Francisco, where he 
recently recorded a long speech, report- 
edly for release as his “last message to 
labor” after his death . . . Glenna Col 
lett Vare, six times national women’s golf 
champion, lives with her husband (Wil- 
liam H. Vare, contractor and nephew of 
Philadelphia’s onetime GOP boss) and her 
two small children at their home, Junior 
Lodge, in Merion, Pa.; she now competes 
only in local tournaments. 


Another Taboo’s End 


Look for the collapse of another of 
American journalism’s great self-imposed 
taboos—that against discussion of human 
sterility. Though investigators estimate 
that some 10% of American marriages are 
involuntarily—and often unnecessarily— 
childless, editorial timidity on the matter 
has been so great that even population 
trend articles have generally skipped the 
subject. The Reader’s Digest now intends 
to break the ice with a down-to-earth dis 
cussion, and at least two women’s mag? 
zines which have been toying with the 
subject are expected to follow suit. 


















3600 horse laughs to anyone who 
says democracies are not efficient 


¥.. hear some defeatists 
‘moan that all this war effort is hopeless 
—it’s too late—that democracies act 
too slowly to compete with the cold- 
blooded efficiency of totalitarian powers. 


That’s bunk. © 


America became the greatest power 
in the world not by quitting, but by work- 
ing. And we’re working now as we never 
worked before. 


Probably hundreds of companies have 
records as good as ours—we quote ours 
only because we know it. And it makes 
heartening reading— 


1929 was our biggest year up to that 
time. But this year we will turn out 5 
fimes as many turret lathes as in 1929. 
They are going into defense industries 
where hundreds of them are already at 
work, turning out parts for the planes, 
guns and tanks which are making 
America strong. 


In 1929 we had 600 skilled men; to- 
day we have 3600, most of them trained 
in the last two years. Every Warner & 
Swasey Turret Lathe today passes the 
same searching inspection as in peace 
time—and still, 5 times the production 
with only 6 times the man power, many 
of them new and about two-thirds on 
night shifts! Let’s see any totalitarian 
power equal that! 


These 3600 Americans—and count- 
less others in other plants—are seeing 
to it that the men in camps get the equip- 
ment they need to keep liberty alive. 


America is at work, and the roar of 
its machinery is the best possible answer 
to the quitters and the Quislings. 


WARNER 
& 
- SWASEY 


Turret Lathes 


Cleveland 














THIS LITTLE BLACK BOX 
MAY HOLD THE SECRET 


to better production in your plant! 














J. THIS LITTLE BLACK BOX is an amazing new device . . . 
the G-E Footcandle Selectometer. It isn’t for sale, but any G-E 
lighting man will gladly show you how to use it and let you see 
for yourself how various amounts of light affect different opera- 
tions in your plant. For example . . . take any job where fast, 
accurate seeing is necessary, as in operating a high-speed machine. 
This represents not only a sizable investment in the machine 
but also in the training and skill of the operator. Unless he has 
enough light for fast, easy seeing, he tires more quickly, makes 
more mistakes, and a lot of the precision value of the machine 
and the workman is lost. Good light is needed, but how much? 





2. HERE’S WHERE the G-E Footcandle Selectometer makes it 
possible to select the amount of light you would like for easier 
seeing. It works on a simple principle which increases or decreases 
the amount of light you direct on the job . . . anywhere from 0 to 
175 footcandles. After experimenting, you can tell when the 
light seems best to you. Let the machine operator try it too. 








3. TAKE A CLOSE LOOK at the footcandle reading on the 
dial. 90 footcandles? That’s the amount of light your eyes said 
they wanted for that particular joh. It may be two, three, or ten 
times the amount of light regularly used at that machine. But 
it is the amount of light that your eyes prefer. 








4. TODAY IT MAY SEEM impractical to provide general 
indoor illumination of 100 to 200 footcandles, but it is possible 
to get 50 to 100 footcandles with G-E Mazpa lamps. . . incan- 
descent, mercury, or as many plants are doing, with G-E Mazpa 
F (fluorescent) lamps. Ask your G-E lighting man or electric serv. 
ice company for a G-E Footcandle Selectometer demonstration. 








autnaans go en On man 
5. SEE YOUR G-E MAZDA LAMP DISTRIBUTOR for a 
wide choice of Tested-Certified-Guaranteed fixtures, complete 
with G-E Mazpa F lamps ready to hang up and turn on. General 
Electric does not make fixtures for Mazpa F lamps, but recom- 
mends Fleur-O-Lier or RLM certified fixtures. For information, 
write General Electric Co.,Dpt.166-NW-G,Nela Park,Cleveland,0. 





New QUANTITY LAMP DISCOUNTS 


Quantity purchasers of G-E Mazpa lamps. . . incandes- 
cent, fluorescent, mercury, or any of the thousands of 
types of large lamps that G. E.- makes . . . can now 
buy $5 worth for $4, $15 worth for $11.25. In addition, 
there are new larger discounts for contract purchasers. 
See your G-E Mazpa lamp supplier today! 


G-E MAZDA LAMPS 
GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
Made to stay brighter longer 
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Aid-for-Russia Issue Flares 
0 Complicate Foreign Policy 


Heated Debate in Nation 
Sparks Wave of Opinion Polls; 














Pressure Groups Bear Down 


When the fall of France and the near- 
efeat of Britain in the summer of 1940 
shocked Americans into realizing not only 
hat the war was no phony but that it 
might make a great deal of difference to 
America which side won, the country set- 
led on a policy: to make the Western 
emisphere impregnable and, with what- 
ever tools could be spared from that un- 
ertaking, help Britain defeat Hitler. 

' Since the passage of the Lend-Lease Act 
ast March, the vast majority of Ameri- 
ans, irrespective of religion, racial back- 
sound, sectionalism, or political faith, 
ave clung to that policy. Deaf alike to 
the arguments of an anti-British minority 
hich maintained aid short of war went 
too far and to the blandishments of a pro- 
British minority which insisted it did not 
go far enough, this majority calmly ac- 
cepted extension of Lend-Lease aid to 
China, Yugoslavia, and Greece. 

















NO EUROPEANS 
COULD EVER CROSS 
THE OCEAN AND 
CONQVER US 
AMERICANS 

































































Detroit News 





Ask Our Indians” 





But not Russia. For when Hitler invad- 
ed that country a fortnight ago, the deli- 
cate balance of American sentiment was 
upset, precisely as the Nazi Fiihrer had 
hoped and expected it would be upset. 
Plunged again into the fog of confusion 
and uncertainty by the new equation, 
Americans began to talk in circles once 
more. To some the Russo-German show- 
down meant that the war was a phony, 
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Louisville Courier-Journal 


“Better Keep Your Eye on the Ball” 


after all. To others it meant that Wash- 
ington could ease up on aid to Britain, 
since the totalitarian giants would destroy 
each other. To rabid interventionists it 
meant that America should enter the war, 
and to Roman Catholics and other ardent 
anti-Communists it meant a bitter choice 
between the frying pan and the fire. 

One of the first of the pressure groups 
to emerge from the fog with a formal 
statement, the Committee to Defend 
America by Aiding the Allies dropped the 
last four words in its name and called for 
a five-point program: (1) send Britain all 
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; Orr—Chicago Tribune 
“Psst! Don’t Look Now, But I Don’t 
Think We're Being Followed” 





the planes and pilots the Army and Navy 
could spare, (2) use the Navy to clean up 
the Atlantic, (3) occupy those Atlantic 
and Pacific bases deemed vital to hemi- 
spheric defense, (4) without relaxing op- 
position to Communism, offer Russia 
whatever aid she needed, (5) immobilize 
Japan. 

The America First Committee was not 
long in replying. “The entry of Communist 
Russia into the war,” said Gen. Robert E. 
Wood, acting chairman, “should certainly 
settle once and for all the interventionist 
issue here at home. The war party can 
hardly ask the people of America to take 
up arms behind the Red flag of Stalin ... 
Are we to continue our aid to Britain with- 
out some assurance that everything we 
send will not be relayed to Stalin?” 

To this the Fight for Freedom Commit- 
tee countered with a nationwide newspa- 
per advertising campaign. Under the head- 
ing “What has happened to you, America 
First?” it asked: “Would you rather have 
the Nazi’s looking across the Bering Strait 
at Alaska? Don’t you see the truth, or 
don’t you want to see it?” 

But noninterventionsts generally were 
inclined to agree with Wood. “The war 
between Germany and Russia,” Sen. Bur- 
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ton K. Wheeler, Montana Democrat, told 
a Hartford, Conn., America First rally, “is 
a death struggle between the armed might 
of Nazism and Communism .. . and not 
an American war.” John T. Flynn, Amer- 
ica First’s New York chairman, said: “It 
never was our war, and it is less our war 
now than ever.” Jeering at his mock slo- 
gan, “Packages for Petrograd,” Sen. Rob- 
ert A. Taft, Ohio Republican, warned that 
“the victory of Communism in the world 
would be far more dangerous to the Unit- 
ed States than a victory of Fascism.” And 
Sen. Bennett C. Clark, Missouri Demo- 
crat, sarcastically inquired of an America 
First group in Brooklyn whether anyone 
could “conceive of American boys being 
sent to their deaths singing ‘Onward Chris- 
tian Soldiers’ under the bloody emblem 
of the Hammer and Sickle.” 

Former President Herbert Hoover joined 
the noninterventionist chorus with a gibe 
at President Roosevelt’s “Four Freedoms,” 
commenting: “We now find ourselves 
promising aid to Stalin and his militant 
Communist conspiracy against the demo- 


cratic ideals of the world. Collaboration. 


between Britain and Russia . . . makes 
the whole argument of joining war to 
bring the four freedoms a gargantuan 
jest.” 

On Saturday the Administration was 
the butt of unexpected attacks from Dem- 
ocratic members of both Houses of Con- 
gress. Criticizing what he branded as the 
President’s “totalitarian methods,” Sen. 
Walter F. George, chairman of the For- 
eign Relations Committee, added: “I pro- 
foundly hope that this country will not 
become an active participant in the pres- 


Fish polled his district on war sentiment 


4 


ent war ...I have not yet accepted the 
fatalistic doctrine that our actual military 
or naval participation is inevitable.” Re- 
plying to his colleague, Sen. Josiah W. 
Bailey, North Carolina Democrat and un- 
til a few months ago a confirmed isola- 
tionist, remarked that “we cannot cope 
with totalitarianism unless and until our 
republic and its people show the capacity 
for total effort in unity under one leader- 
ship and without looking backward.” 

In the lower chamber, meanwhile, Rep. 
Clifton A. Woodrum, Virginia Democrat, 
said that in his opinion “there is nothing 
in the picture today which by the slight- 
est imagination should cause Americans 
to consider seriously a declaration of war.” 
The Virginian said he had heard that the 
War Department was contemplating ask- 
ing Congress to declare a state of national 
emergency, and he called upon Speaker 
Sam Rayburn of Texas to make it clear 
that Congress was in no mood to take such 
a step. 

There was talk on Capitol Hill that the 
country was writing in to urge the gov- 
ernment to go slow. A NEWSWEEK survey 
of Congressional mail, however, revealed 
that the volume actually had fallen off in 
recent weeks; that although the ratio was 
heavily against war, the great bulk of all 
mail, both for and against war, obviously 
had been inspired by pressure groups, in 
some cases arriving in mimeographed 
form; and that the 10 per cent of congress- 
men who had publicly taken a stand re- 
ceived roughly 90 per cent of the mail, as 
compared with the Supreme Court fight, 


- when nearly everyone on Capitol Hill was 


deluged with protests. Only a comparative 


Wide World 
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handful of mail by the end of last weg, 
attacked Russia or Washington’s proposy| 
to aid her. 

Several congressmen caught the poll fe. 
ver, hoping in that manner to make thei 
points. Rep. Hamilton Fish Jr., New Yor 
Republican, mailed out 106,000 postcard; 
to his constituents,* bearing the question: 
“Shall the United States enter the war” 
On Monday he announced the results by 
radio: 27,423 against and 3,038 for. Thre 
other House members, Knute Hill, Wash. 
ington Democrat; Harry Sauthoff, Wiscop. 
sin Progressive, and Paul W. Shafer, Mich. 
igan Republican, announced they woul 
conduct similar polls in their districts, 

Nor were surveys limited to Congres; 
McCall’s Magazine announced that 59 per 
cent of the men in service it had inte. 
viewed felt that an expeditionary fore 
would be sent abroad. The New York 
Daily News began polling 10 per cent of 
the registered voters in New York State 
on war entry. And Dr. George Gallup 
Institute of Public Opinion announced the 
results of three surveys: Mr. Roosevelt; 
popularity was at an all-time high of 7 
per cent; 62 per cent opposed a negotiated 
peace; and 24 per cent—a high mark—f:. 
vored America’s entry into the war. 

Stymied by the many new uncertaintie,, 
the Administration moved with caution, 
The President, who had unfrozen $39,000, 


000 of Russian funds, directed the releasel 


of machine tools for Moscow and refrained 
from invoking the Neutrality Act in the 
case of the Soviet, thus en~ bling America 
ships to carry munitions to any Russia 
Pacific port providing Japan doesn’t tn 
to bar the way, was spending a long week 
end in Hyde Park as host to Crown Prin 
cess Martha of Norway and her children, 
Oil shipments to Gen. Maxime Weygant 
in French North Africa had been resumed 
with Britain’s blessing. Federal Loan Ad 
ministrator Jesse H. Jones was working 
out a plan to lend Britain $1,000,000,00( 
against British collateral in this country 
to enable London to finish paying fo 
weapons ordered before the Lend-Lease 
Act became operative. 

Meanwhile, realizing that a complet 
conquest of Russia would put the Ger 
mans on the Bering Strait, 30 miles from 
Alaska’s Seward Peninsula, the Army an 
Navy rushed preparations for air, sub 
marine, anti-aircraft, and heavy artilley 
concentrations in that exposed outpost 0 
the Western Hemisphere, and some strat 
egists urged a deal with Moscow simile 
to that concluded with Britain in the At 
lantic which would give the United State 
the use of key Siberian air bases as 
check not only on Germany but on Jap: 
as well. 

' The Administration was acutely awe 

of the fact that the most practical way © 
helping not only Russia but all those 1 
sisting Hitler was to rush planes and othe 





*One of whom is Franklin D. Roosevelt 
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rapons to the British. But it was also 
ware that plane production had fallen off 
, unit volume (see page 29). 


Aes And the Administration was waiting not 
Tork mly for opinion to crystallize above the 
r 


Rig Grande but for reaction throughout 
ards | the Americas to Hitler’s plea to the 
ee yorld to join him in an “anti-Communist 
at" Bi usade.” Washington made no secret of 
: by ne fact that it was concerned over a pos- 
set “ble rift in the hemispheric front, especial- 
ash. y in view of Spain’s enthusiasm for the 
COn- TE ove against Moscow (see page 20). 
Tich. Washington was concerned, too, over re- 


on tion among Roman Catholics in the 
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nouncement, and for that reason welcomed 
is condemnation of practices attributable 
o both Nazis and Communists. 


Significance 





Had it not been for three rather impor- 
ant factors, the Administration might 
have eliminated aid to Russia as an issue 
t the outset, simply by saying that the 
buestion was purely academic. The fact is, 
however, that it is not academic. Some 
yesture was necessary for the helpful ef- 
ect on Russian morale and as an earnest 
f this country’s good faith to Britain. 
Moreover, in the event that the Russian 
mies are able to retire in good order 
ar into the interior, thus prolonging the 
azi adventure beyond the limits set by 
fitler’s timetable, the question of supply- 
ng the Soviet with the means to keep on 
shting will be anything but academic. 
Most important of all, perhaps, was the 
ecessity for cooperating with Churchill 
1a lightning stroke to anticipate and if 
wssible nullify the Nazi strategy of divid- 
ug the Americas with a bid for a world 
musade against Bolshevism. 

The Administration realizes that Hitler’s 
wve against Russia, far from being a 
bstitute for the invasion of Britain, the 
takup of the British Empire, and ulti- 
tely control of the world’s seas and raw 
terials, actually was designed to insure 
)Germany the food and matériel needed 
t these other ventures. Consequently the 
dministration would not like to sit idly 
e Gerfily while Hitler achieved his purpose. 

°s frou But the majority of Americans do not 
ny alGpear to share the Administration’s fears, 
T, SU0@® the government will probably continue 
rtiller¥ move slowly, sending as much to Brit- 
post On in the next few weeks as can be spared, 
e stralenping up the Atlantic patrol to insure 
similalls safe arrival, and hoping that somehow 
the Atle democracies will manage not to miss 
1 Statetiide boat. 
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way OMWith more British in Washington than 
hose '@iMiptured and burned it in 1814, and more 
ad othiBlense workers swarming in every day, 
tof the problems facing America’s No. 
hom town is the shortage of office space. 
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The U.S. uses an old theater and... 


The problem reached farcical proportions 
last week, when it was discovered that De- 
fense Housing Coordinator Charles F. 
Palmer had moved a section of his office 
staff into the barn of the palatial old home 


- on I Street that serves as his office. 


The government alone has 5,087,421 
square feet of office space on lease in 196 
privately owned buildings in the capital, in- 
cluding old theaters, garages, storage 
buildings, and apartment houses. .This 
space supplements 17,707,483 square feet 
in 129 government-owned buildings. But 
2,000,000 additional square feet could 
easily be utilized. Part of the WPA is 
housed in the old Washington Auditorium; 
Alien Registration seeks cover in a roller- 
skating rink; the Civil Service Commission 
has overflow offices in a furniture ware- 
house; the Treasury Department has some 
of its file cabinets in the old Belasco 
Theater, and Mayor F. H. La Guardia of 
New York has to use as his office as Civil- 
ian Defense Chief the old brownstone 
home of James G. Blaine. 

One result of the space shortage was a 
revival of talk of the possibility of estab- 
lishing twelve regional capitals correspond- 
ing with the focal points of the Federal 
Reserve System. Rep. Everett M. Dirk- 
sen pushed his resolution to call a com- 
mittee to study the matter. 


Support for Stalin 


Reds Demand Aid for U.S. S. R. 
and Freedom for Earl Browder 


Caught out on the nethermost end of 
a limb when Hitler invaded Russia, the 
American Communist party sent 145 dele- 
gates from 48 states into a huddle at na- 
tional headquarters in New York over the 
week end and emerged with a brand-new 
if somewhat wavy party line. 

American Communists, the “people’s pro- 
gram” set forth, would cooperate with the 
government in the “crusade” against the 
“hateful, barbaric, imperialistic dictator- 
ship of Hitler” on certain conditions: Earl 
Browder must be freed forthwith, jobs 
must be found immediately for all un- 
employed, the Dies committee must be 
abolished, “school witch hunts” must be 
discontinued, lynching must be barred, the 
government must stop discriminating 
against Negroes, the “‘American bour- 
geoisie” must cease its “persistent slanders 
and attacks against the Soviet Union,” and 
the Administration must forgo the use of 
troops for strike breaking. 

Acknowledging that the Nazi doubie- 
cross had “changed the character of the 
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The Christian Science Monitor poked fun at American Communists 


war,” the statement, prepared under the 
chairmanship of William Z. Foster, old- 
line party stalwart, proclaimed that “there 
can be no peace without the destruction of 
Hitler.” To this end, the communiqué 
continued, “the liberty-loving masses of 
the American people have always been 
ready and are ready now more than ever 
to make all necessary sacrifices.” 

Warning the government not to “ap- 
pease the appeasers,” the new party proc- 
lamation advised Americans to watch 
“the Hoovers, Lindberghs, Wheelers, Nor- 
man Thomases, Coughlins, and Hearsts,” 
explaining that “these constitute the core 
of the fifth column.” 

The Daily Worker, official party organ, 
clamored for “full aid” to the U.S.S.R. 
under the Lend-Lease Act and took Under 
Secretary of State Sumner Welles to task 
for failing to outline “plans of action” in 
his statement last week. Most left-wing 
organizations, including the Legion for 
American Unity, the Union for Democratic 
Action, the Non-Sectarian Anti-Nazi 
League, the American Council on Soviet 
Relations, and the Socialist Workers 
(Trotskyite) party, swung into the party 
line. 

There were, however, at least two mi- 
nority dissents: the Keep America Out of 
War Congress anounced: “We oppose giv- 
ing military aid to the Soviet Union,” and 


. Harry Bridges, Pacific Coast CIO director, 


who often has been accused of being a 
Communist, insisted that “nothing has 
happened to change my position”: that the 
United States should not intervene in the 
European struggle. 





Pineapple Pal 


Six months ago, Tom Britton of Kear- 
ny, N.J., bought a fresh pineapple, his 
favorite fruit. In the stem he found a 
note: “If you like this pineapple, please 
write and tell me. Lolita Kahanahoi, 
Wailulu, Oahu, Hawaiian Islands.” 

Tom wrote. Lolita wrote. Last week 
Tom enlisted in the Field Artillery and 
was notified that he would be stationed 
at Schofield Barracks, on the island of 
Oahu. As he prepared to leave, he philos- 
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ophized: “If she’s not as pretty as I 
think—well, they grow loads of pine- 
apples there.” 





Spy Crackdown 


For the past two years J. Edgar Hoover, 
chief of the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion, and his operatives have been just a 
step behind a far-flung spy ring—shadow- 
ing, questioning, probing day after day 
as they patiently built up a stone wall of 
evidence. Last week end, they pounced 
upon and smashed with one blow what 
Hoover described as “one of the most 
active, extensive, and vicious groups we 
have ever had to deal with.” 

Staging the greatest roundup of its 
kind since World War days, Federal 
agents arrested 24 members of the ring, 
including three women, in New York, 
New Jersey, Michigan, and Wisconsin on 
charges of conspiring to sabotage na- 
tional defense by furnishing vital secrets 
to an unnamed “foreign power,” patently 
Nazi Germany, and revealed that five 
other members already had been placed 
behind bars. Of the 29, two were natives 
of the United States, one each of France, 
Austria, Russia, Moravia, and South 
Africa, and 22 of Germany. Eighteen of 
the aliens had become naturalized Ameri- 
cans or had taken out their first papers. 

As valued employes of such firms as 
the Sperry Gyroscope Co., Westinghouse, 
Bendix, Ford, Chrysler, United States 


Lines, and Pan American Airways, Mr. 


- Hoover charged, the suspects were en- 


gaged in gathering and selling informa- 
tion concerning arms shipments to Great 
Britain, the rise of production in defense 
factories, and the development of new 
instruments of war. They were said to 
have employed short-wave radio in com- 
municating with Berlin and to have 
used coded messages written in secret 
inks which were relayed to Germany by 
couriers traveling on American steamers 
and transatlantic planes. 

Among the most colorful prisoners 
were: Frederick Joubert Duquesne, 63, a 
native of South Africa and a naturalized 
American; branded as a “professional spy 
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for 40 years”; charged with the murder of 
three seamen in the sinking of the British 
steamer Tennyson in the World War 
named in a book as “The Man Wh 
Killed Kitchener,” the British War Se. 
retary, in 1916; singled out as the “ma. 
ter mind” of the ring. Axel Wheeler-Hil, 
40, a naturalized native of Russia; brothe 


of James Wheeler-Hill, imprisoned fof Highlis 
mer national secretary of the German-Mbossion st 
American Bund; in whose Bronx, N.Y,Jiban liber 


apartment was found a short-wave radio 
set. Evelyn Clayton Lewis, 38, born in 
Fayetteville, Ark., described as co-direc- Mind Far | 
tor of the band. Lilly Barbara Stein, %MByith an 
Vienna-born artists’ model, who moved infMppssible | 
high social circles and was linked with 
Ogden H. Hammond Jr., member of the 
diplomatic service, when the State De 
partment moved to discharge him last 
March. Hammond admitted that he had 
known the woman slightly as a “pathetic 
little creature” when he was vice consul 
in Vienna and Leipzig, but denied any 
wrongdoing. 

Twenty-five’ of the suspects were ar 
raigned in United States District Court, 
Brooklyn, last Monday on charges of con- 
spiring to violate the Espionage Act of 
1917, and seven of them pleaded guilty. 
All were held in $25,000 bail each to await 
action by a grand jury. At the same time, 
the FBI announced the arrest of three of 
the ring’s couriers, two aboard ships it 
New York harbor and the third on a 
American vessel at Santos, Brazil. 
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Virginia Forum 
I have sworn upon the altar of God 


eternal hostility against every form of 
tyranny over the mind of man. 


With these words of Thomas Jefferson 
as the underlying motif, the University of 
Virginia in 1927 started its Institute of 
Public Affairs, inviting specialists in diverse 
subjects annually to voice their views 0 
domestic problems. Since then, the forum, 
ever-increasing in importance, has pit 
sented such prominent speakers as Pres 
dent Roosevelt, Secretary of State Cordell 
Hull, Associate Justice Stanley Reed o 
the Sup: cme Court, Sen. Carter Glass, and 
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host of others in trail-blazing discussions 
vital United States problems. 

This year, with the United States all out 
, a defense effort amid a world of war, 
tardy Cross Dillard, director of the insti- 
Bute, has aimed the program of the fifteenth 
nual session at America’s most vital 
oblems since the World War—“The 
nited States, the War, and the Future.” 

Opened June 23 by Gov. James H. 
pice of Virginia, and John Lloyd Whit- 
ob, president of the university, the ses- 
on got under way with discussions on the 
mportance and obligations of the United 
trates as a world power. The speakers, 
more than 100 businessmen, labor men, 
hovernment officials, journalists, and schol- 
rs, all leaders in their fields, included 
William L. Batt of the OPM; Rexford G. 
Tugwell, former Under Secretary of Agri- 
ulture; Malcolm Muir, president and 
publisher of NEwsweEEk; William L. Shirer, 
ormer CBS commentator from Germany 
ynd author of “Berlin Diary,” and Jan 
iechanowski, Ambassador from Poland. 
Highlighting the first week, the June 27 
session stressed the safeguarding of Ameri- 
an liberties while defending them from 
otalitarianism. This week, the institute 
jevoted special sessions to Pan American 
md Far Eastern affairs, winding up July 4 
vith an analysis into the future—the 
possible structure of a postwar world. 


Dignity on a Holiday 

The cashier of the Mount Pleasant 
Bank is all set for a quick getaway this 
week. But his trunk will not be stuffed 
with funds embezzled from the residents 
of the little Western Pennsylvania town. 
Instead, it will be loaded down with props 
and gags and his favorite clown outfit: a 
battered plug hat, a pair of outsize shoes, 
a well-worn dress-suit, and a_ battered 
string tie. G. Wylie Overly, president of 
the Westmoreland County Bankers Asso- 
ciation, is off to Vermont to join the Rus- 
sell Brothers Circus. 

Having grown up on the edge of Mount 
Pleasant’s circus lot, Overly has never 
known the time when he didn’t want to 
be a clown. He made the grade in 1937 
through the help of his friend Tom Mix. 
Since then, he hasn’t missed a summer 
under the big top. This year he will spend 
a week delighting the kids of Vermont 
with his mussed hair, red putty nose, and 
white painted lips, while his wife ap- 
plauds. Then he'll return to his desk in 
Mount Pleasant, where he can compare 
notes with: his friend Clark Queer, editor 
of The Mount Pleasant Weekly Journal, 
who spends his vacation taking his own 
freak show on tour with carnivals. But 
the summer won’t be over for Overly. On 
Aug. 4, he will don his plug hat for a 


Johnson ran one of Texas’ closest Senate races 
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real thrill: a week in Chicago with Ring- 
ling Bros. and Barnum & Bailey. 

Across the continent, meanwhile, a 
Spokane investment banker is crinkling 
his nose for the scent of sawdust. For 
when a circus comes to town, Harper Joy, 
who doubles in brass as president of the 
Circus Fans Association, will be off for 
his eleventh trip. With an act far above 
usual professional-clown standards, Joy 
is welcomed in circus circles and has ap- 
peared with such s as Hagenbeck- 
Wallace, Cole Brothers, Ringling Bros. 
and Barnum & Bailey, and Sells-Floto. 
Like Overly, he takes no salary. “It would 
be like inviting someone to dinner,” he 
says, “and then sending him a bill for it.” 





Texas Senator 


In 1938, a Fort Worth flour salesman, 
W. Lee O’Daniel, campaigned success- 
fully for Governor of Texas on a platform 
composed of the Ten Commandments and 
the Golden Rule, with plenty of good 
entertainment thrown in. Since then 
Texas elections have been long on enter- 
tainment and short on speechmaking. 

Last week, the special election to fill 
the Senate vacancy caused by the death 
of Morris Sheppard in April reached the 
final act. Marred only by the death on 
Thursday of Andrew Jackson Houston, the 
87-year-old special appointee who was fill- 
ing the seat, the three-ring election had 
narrowed itself down from 27 candidates 
(NewswEEK, June 2) to four who stood 
a chance of winning: Gov. W. Lee 
O’Daniel, campaigning again with his 
Hillbilly band; Rep. Lyndon B. Johnson, 
whom President Roosevelt had singled out 
at a press conference as an “old friend” and 
who had the backing of several of the 
state’s powerful papers; Gerald Mann, 
youthful attorney general, and Rep. Mar- 
tin Dies. 

Saturday almost 600,000 people voted. 
In one of Texas’ closest contests O’Daniel 
and Johnson ‘battled to a photo finish. 
Johnson led from the start. But this 
Tuesday, as strongly O’Daniel rural re- 
turns came in, the two see-sawed only a 
handful of ballots apart with the result 
in doubt till mid-week. 


al 


Wheeler Demand 


Growing Congressional unrest over the 
Administration’s foreign policy, touched 
off in the Senate last week by a surprise 
attack from Chairman Walter F. George 
of the Foreign Relations Committee (see 
page 11), flared into the open on Monday 
with a move by Sen. Burton K. Wheeler. 
The Montana Democrat and key backer of 





~ the noninterventionist America First Com- 


mittee introduced a resolution authorizing 
the Senate Naval Affairs Committee to de- 
termine whether United States naval ves- 
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sels already had been “shooting or destroy- 
ing” German ships and, if it found that 
published reports to this effect were true, 
“to ascertain at whose direction and upon 
what authority such acts were committed.” 
The Montanan said he based his request 
for an inquiry on three published reports: 
a June 9 column written in part by Joseph 
Alsop, a Naval Reserve officer, stating 
that an American destroyer had dropped 
depth charges near a German U-boat; a 
June 23 “Washi Merry-Go-Round” 
column of Drew Pearson and Robert S. 
Allen, stating that an American airplane 
carrier had depth-bombed a Nazi subma- 
rine during a “convoy” mission “most of 
the way” to the west eoast of Africa; and 
a column by Gen. Hugh S. Johnson of the 
same day asserting that “to an experienced 
eye there can be small doubt . . . that we 
have already sunk Nazi submarines.” 
Even as Wheeler was making his de- 
mand, reporters at the regular press con- 
ference of Under Secretary of State Sum- 
ner Welles were learning that Washington 
had got a report that “several” Marines 
and Red Cross nurses had not been ac- 
counted for following the sinking several 
days previously of a former Dutch vessel 


bound for Britain. It was recalled that the - 


Navy Department last week announced 
that three officers and 60 men of the 


‘United States Marines had been dispatched 


to London “to facilitate communications 
between the various United States offices” 
there and to serve as fire wardens. 

Referred by Welles to the Navy Depart- 
ment, the correspondents learned there. 
that eight Marines and six nurses had been 
reported picked up following the sinking, 
that at least three other Marines and 
eleven nurses presumably had been aboard, 
and that it was believed at this end, pend- 
ing further confirmation from British 
sources, that any other Marines and any 
Red Cross nurses who might have been on 
the ill-starred craft had been rescued, as 
the ship was proceeding in convoy when 
sunk, 





Mob Mercy 


A prisoner spirited into the night by a 
lynch mob almost invariably finds he is 
traveling a one-way road. But Eddie Lee 
Spivey of Eastman, Ga., 28-year-old 
Negro accused of raping an elderly white 
woman, got a return ticket last week. 

Kidnapping Spivey from the Eastman 
jail, a mob of more than 100 men strung 
him up on a makeshift gallows a few 
miles from town and commanded him to 
confess his guilt. “I didn’t do it,” he 
pleaded. “I hope to see you white men 
in heaven. I’m not guilty.” The lynchers 
lapsed into an awkward silence and their 
leaders conferred in low tones. “When a 
nigger is about to die,” said one, “he will 
confess if he is guilty.” Whereupon they 
removed the rope from his neck and took 


him back to jail, informing Sheriff J. C. 
Lewis they had spared him “for want of 


evidence.” Spivey’s case will go to a 
grand jury in due course, as ordained by 
law. 





Roosevelt Library 


In December 1938 President Roosevelt 
announced to the nation: “Since 1910 I 
have carefully preserved all of my cor- 
respondence, public papers, pamphlets, 
books, etc. . . . It is my desire that they 
be kept as a whole and intact in their 
original condition, available to scholars 
of the future in one definite locality.” 

Last Monday, in a simple ceremony 
attended by Postmaster General Frank 
C. Walker, National Archivist R. D. W. 
Connor, Crown Princess Martha of Nor- 
way, and the President’s family, the 


Wide World 


Inbrary trophy in papier-maché 


$350,000 Dutch colonial Franklin D. 
Roosevelt Library was dedicated on Mr. 
Roosevelt’s estate at Hyde Park, N.Y. 
Its 6,000,000 documents and hundreds of 
knickknacks, including a papier-maché 
likeness of the President, will be open to 
the public under the auspices of the 


_United States Archives.: 





Female Utopias 


Brandishing a survey of the number of 
white men and women in the possessions 
of the United States, the Bureau of the 
Census last week went to bat for the 
lonely girl. In a release headed “For Im- 
mediate Use,” the statisticians slyly point- 
ed out that the figures “should provide 
interesting reading for single girls in 
search of adventure, travel—and hus- 
bands.” 

The banner opportunity for the unwed, 
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according to the figures, is the Panam, 
Canal Zone, with 26,971 white men an 
only 5,885 white women. In percentay 
Guam, the naval base in the West Pacific 
ranks second, with just over two to one 
and American Samoa, with exactly twig 
as many white men as women, is a gooj 
third. The number of persons involved jy 
the island possessions, however, does not 
compare with Hawaii, where 64,473 whit. 
men are in competition for only 39,3} 
white women. But it is Alaska whic, 
seems to hold first place in the heart of 
the Census Bureau. Pointing out tha 
the territory offers “decided attraction; 
. . . for girls who like winter sporis,” jt 
underlines one of the chief ones: 25,59; 
white men to 13,575 white women. 


Week in the Nation 


Crim_e: Still without a clue to the mv. 
der of Jessie Elizabeth Strieff, 23-year-oli 
government clerk (NEWSWEEK, June 36), 
Washington police were harrassed by two 
additional rape cases and the disappear. 
ance.of eight girls from their homes in re. 
cent weeks. 





Footnote: Nine years after the Lind. 
bergh kidnapping, three’ Brooklyn, N.Y, 
men, Murray Bleefield, Harry Weiss, and 
Martin Schlossmann, were sentenced to 
prison terms in United States District 
Court, Newark, N.J., on their four-year. 
old plea of guilty to kidnapping Paul H. 
Wendel, former Trenton attorney, to force 
him to confess to the crime to exonerate 
Bruno Richard Hauptmann. They were in- 
dicted with the late Ellis Parker Sr., cele. 
brated country detective, and his son, 
Ellis Jr., who also served time for the 
hoax. 


Panic: Seattle was gripped with hys- 
teria as an apparent maniac shot three 
persons, one of them fatally, and strangled 
a fourth. Women and children were ori- 
ered off the streets, and more than 1,000 
residents asked for permits to carry weap- 
ons as a 150-man posse combed the city 
for the fiend. 


Court: Harlan Fiske Stone, New 
Hampshire-born Republican, became the 
twelfth Chief Justice of the United States 
on July 1 in succession to Charles Evans 
Hughes after his unanimous confirmation 
by the Senate. The approval of Attorney 
General Robert H. Jackson as Associate 
Justice was delayed by the opposition of 
two witnesses before a subcommittee. Sen. 
James F. Byrnes of South Carolina al- 
ready had been confirmed as Associate 
Justice. 


Senator: Gov. Paul Johnson named 
James O. Eastland, planter-attorney and 
former state senator, to serve out the ul- 
expired term in the United States Senate 
of the late Sen. Pat Harrison, who died 4 
fortnight ago (NEWSWEEK, June 30). 
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ed in Nazis Drive Into Russia. 


‘, Face of Terrific Resistance; 


i Migoth Sides Make Wild Claims 













The war between the Reich and the So- 






Pe: iet last week took shape as probably the 

s,” it fugereatest connected action ever fought in 

5,595 ggthe history of the world. This was, how- 

ever, only the military phase of a still 
sreater strugg'>. It was the climax of the 
age-old rivalry of Slav and Teuton. It was 
, contest between two tremendous prop- 
avanda machines. And it represented the 

mur. jeath struggle between the greatest dic- 

ar-ol agtatorships and most powerful revolutions 

» 30), of this era. 

Y two Battles 

pear. 


The northern extremity of the long bat- 
tle line stretched through the forests of 
Finland. This battlefield was the same as 
Lind- that over which the Russians and the 
N.Y, Finns fought during the war of 1939-40. 
, and But the change from winter to 
ed to Mcummer transformed the scene of 
istrict action from deep snows and 
-yeat- Mifrozen lakes to the green of end- 
ul H. Mless forests and the deep blue of 
force Minnumerable lakes. For the de- 
aerate Mifending Russians this was an ad- 
re in- Mvantage. The movement of armies 
cele in this northern wilderness is far 
son, Measier in winter than in summer. 
r the Lakes, widespread swamps, and 
the thick forest all present mili- 
hvs- My 2ty obstacles. 

three fg These conditions especially pre- 
ngled vail along the great stretch of 
. ord. (giorested land that forms the fron- 
1,000 tier between Lake Ladoga and 
weap the Arctic regions. But toward 
. city tte Arctic Sea the trees are re- 
* B@placed by rolling tundra, and one 
German-Finnish drive was re- 
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Russian Arctic port. Another 
Nazi-Finnish push was also 
launched on the Karelian Isth- 
mus. Here, the terrain is more 
studded with lakes than any 
other part of the frontier, and 
during the Finnish war the Rus- 
sians only broke through by using 
terrific artillery barrages and by 
crossing the Bay of Viipuri on 
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amed atte ice. A Finnish attempt to 
- and Mary Out a similar maneuver by 
eun- Mater was beaten back by the 





Russians this week. The Russians 
so lannched heavy bombing at- 
tacks from the air on Finnish 


enate 


lied a 















Greatest Land War in History 
“Mixes Propaganda With Blitz 


cities, particularly Turku, the chief land- 
ing point for German troops. 

Finland was a relatively inactive flank 
last week, however, compared with the 
gigantic battle on the Polish-Baltic front. 
The central feature of this corner of Eu- 
rope is the almost impenetrable barrier 
known as the Pripet Marshes. Dividing 
this front in two, these tracts of soft, wet 
land extend for more than 30,000 square 
miles in a tangle of swamp, rivers, and 
forest. The inhabitants live by lumbering 
and fishing. The fish even come up to the 
marshes from the Black Sea. Most trans- 
port is by boat. Only one road runs 
through the area and that goes only from 
the west to Pinsk along a narrow neck of 
dry land. 

The Pripet Marshes thus form a major 
defense barrier for Russia proper. But with 
the Soviet in occupation of Polish terri- 
tory to the west they also had the effect 
of dividing the Red Army in this region. 
The German drive last week was designed 
to take full advantage of this. One great 


A Red giant caught in the great German push an 
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offensive was launched toward the north 
into White Russia and the other toward 
the south and the Ukraine. 

The northern wing of the Polish-Baltic 
drive followed the classical line of Na- 
poleon’s invasion. It was from Kaunas 
and Vilna that the nineteenth-century 
corporal drove into the interior of Rus- 
sia. In 1915, after the German Army 
under Mackensen had become bogged 
down following the capture of Brest-Li- 
tovsk, Ludendorff also recommended an 
attack on Minsk through Vilna and 
Kaunas. Last week Adolf Hitler followed 
the historic route faithfully. 

On June 24, the third day of the war, 
the Germans took Vilna, Kaunas, and 
Brest-Litovsk. Two days later the Nazis 
captured Dvinsk, another Napoleonic step- 
pingstone, and crossed the Dvina River, 
the strategic defense line for Russia proper. 
This week the Germans took Libau, Lat- 
via’s ice-free port, occupied by the Soviet 
in 1939. 

The Russians, according to both sides, 
launched heavy counterattacks, and in the 
center of the line the struggle wavered 
back and forth in clashes of huge mechan- 
ized forces. The country was flat, a sandy, 
well-forested plain, interspersed with peat 
bogs and carrying the line of the main 
Warsaw-Moscow railway and highways. In 
the southern part lay the great 
400-square-mile forest of Bialo- 
wieza, where the Czars once had 
hunting lodges and the Poles en- 
tertained Marshal Goring. To 
both antagonists it was an old 
battlefield. The region was di- 
vided between Prussia and Russia 
in the first partitions of Poland. 
During the World War the Rus- 
sian and German Armies battled 
over it, and towns like Bialystok 
and Grodno, predominantly Jew- 
ish in population, have never re- 
covered from the blows struck 
then. 

The Russians told of holding 
the Germans in this region on a 
line stretching directly south of 
Vilna. But the Nazis claimed that 
their great pincer movement in 
the north had encircled the So- 
viet armies, thus trapping Red 
troops to the number of 300,000 
to 500,000 men. This week Berlin 
announced the capture of Minsk, 
the military lock to this trap. If 
held by the Nazis, it would leave 
the Russians with only one route 
of escape—through the Pripet 
Marshes. 

The capture of Minsk also 
brought the Germans for the first 
time into Russia proper, as dis- 
tinguished from the territory an- 
nexed by the Soviet in the last 





of the province of White Russia, 
important communications 


two years. Minsk is the capital ~ 
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center, especially for railways leading to 
the Baltic states, and the first stop on the 
long road to Moscow. It was also the last 
stop in Russia proper for Napoleon in his 
retreat. 

To the south of the Pripet Marshes lies 
another great flat stretch of country, lead- 
ing straight into the Ukraine. Like the 


northern district it, too, is filled with war 


history. But the greatest triumphs here 
were Russian. In 1914 the Czar’s troops 
sent the Austrians reeling back and took 
Lemberg, or Lwéw as it is now known, 
and the great fortress of Przemysl. In 1916, 
having lost most of their previous gains, 
the Russians repeated their drive in the so- 
called “Brusiloff offensive” and took 350,- 
000 prisoners but incurred such severe 
losses that the morale of their army was 
shattered. 

Last week on these southern plains the 
Germans did not succeed in duplicating 
the encircling move which their armies 
were making to the north. Instead they 
launched a fierce frontal assault. At Luck, 
the scene of the Brusiloff break-through 
in the last war, the greatest tank battle in 
history raged. Moscow reported 4,000 ma- 
chines engaged, and the Nazis told of 
smashing numbers of the Russians’ big 
52-ton tanks. To the south, however, the 
Germans took Przemysl, and this week a 
special communiqué announced the cap- 
ture of Lwéw, a city taken by the Nazis 
from the Poles in 1939 and subsequently 
given to the Soviet. 

As on the Finnish flank, the Russian- 
Rumanian frontier at the other end of the 
line last week also was a comparatively 
quiet sector, despite the fact that a major 
German attack had been expected from 
there against the Ukraine. Behind the bar- 
rier of the Prut River, and with the still 
greater defensive line of the Dniester . be- 
hind them, the Russians threw back Ger- 
man-Rumanian attacks that were made 
not with the great masses used on other 
fronts but with mere regiments—an indi- 
cation that the Nazis had chosen Ru- 
mania as a defensive sector. 

The principal activity here was in the 
air. After initial raids, German activity 
slackened greatly. But the Red air force 
pounded at Rumanian cities. Constantsa, 
the Black Sea port, was heavily bombed 
and so were Budapest and Ploesti, the 
great oil center. Turkish reports told of 
German efforts to transfer their oil reserves 
from Rumania to neutral Bulgaria. 

Although one end of the 2,000-mile bat- 
tle line is anchored on the Black Sea and 
the Baltic lies at the northern hinge, the 
sea activity in this greatest of land wars 
was limited largely to auxiliary action. 
Both sides stressed the operations of their 
submarines and both claimed to have 
sunk enemy ships with torpedoes and from 
the air. The Germans reported damaging 
the new Russian cruiser Maxim Gorki in 
the Baltic and sinking the destroyer 
Moskva, during a Soviet raid on Con- 


stantsa. There was no word of the Ger- 
mans using their ace-in-hole in the Baltic, 
the 35,000-ton battleship Tirpitz, sister 
ship of the Bismarck. 


Voices 


The fighting was supported by both 
sides with powerful offensives by their 
propaganda machines, the two most skilled 
organizations of their sort in the world, 
both using “total” methods which included 
vituperation, incessant jamming of the air 
waves, and melodrama. . 

The Nazis used a method they had 
never tried before. Instead of issuing the 
usual High Command communiqués an- 
nouncing the capture of cities and territory 
as it occurred, for a week they merely 
said that successes were being scored which 
would “stagger the imagination” when re- 
vealed. This revelation was first promised 
for June 26. It didn’t come out on that 
day. 

On June 29, Sunday, at every hour the 
German radio loosed a blare of trumpets 
and roll of drums. Thereupon, a special 
communiqué, announcing the course of 
the campaign, was read out. This went on 


for twelve hours. 


So far as territorial advances were con- 
cerned, the communiqués merely filled in 
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details in the military picture that had al- 
ready been outlined by the Russian ad- 
missions and reports from other sources. 
But they did make startling claims of the 
destruction of Russian material. In the 
first week’s fighting, the Germans reported 
that the Red Army had lost 4,107 planes, 
2,233 tanks, and 40,000 prisoners. The 
Nazi losses were not estimated except in 
the air—150 planes. No substantiation was 
given for these figures, and Nazi reports of 
air losses throughout the war have been 
extremely inaccurate. 

The Russians, using a single long com- 


muniqué instead of the installment meth. 
od, denounced the German claim as “, 
manifest lie and boastful humbug.” A¢. 
cording to Moscow, Soviet losses for the 
first week were 850 planes, 900 tanks, and 
15,000 missing and taken prisoner. Rusgi 
estimated the Nazi losses at 1,500 planes, 
2,500 tanks, and 30,000 prisoners. 

Aside from this discrepancy, the Rus. 
sian communiqués in general agreed with 
the German, especially in regard to th 
terrific scale and pitch of the battle. The 
Russians also included in their broadcasts 
numerous descriptions of individual acts 
of heroism and blasts of pure propaganda, 
designed for internal consumption. 

One of the most effective Soviet strokes 
was to get Primate Sergei, Acting Patriarch 
of the Russian Orthodox Church, to leave 
his sickbed and broadcast an appeal to re. 
sist the invader. The purpose was to coun. 
teract Hitler’s call for a crusade against 
“Godless Russia.” 

On Monday of this week another brace 
for the internal structure was raised when 
all the authority of the Bolshevik state 
was put in the hands of a defense com. 
mittee, with Stalin as the head assisted by 
Marshal Klementi Voroshiloff, former De. 
fense Commissar, V. M. Molotoff, Foreign 
Commissar, L. P. Beria, Commissar for In- 


ternal Affairs and head of the OGPU, and 





G. M. Malenko®, :ccretary of the Central 
Committee of Communist party. 
Significance 


For the first time the Nazis are attack- 
ing a system as ruthless, even if not as 
efficient, as their own. That is one essential 
difference between the campaign in the 
west and the war with Russia. Another 
vital distinction is that while in France 
the distances, numbers, and psychological 
traits of the enemy were well-known quan- 
tities; in Russia the reverse is true. The 
potentialities of the Russian people for 
resistance or revolt after 23 years of Bol- 
shevism are as hard to fathom as the vast 
distances of the Soviet state. These are 
factors which operate against the most 
outstanding German military trait—the 
gift for taking infinite pains, of planning 
every operation in advance. 

The Nazi problem is analogous to that 
which faced the Germans during the World 
War. Then there was a clear contrast in 
German plans for the western and eastem 
fronts. In the west, the Reich had the 
Schlieffen plan, a scheme for the complete 
destruction of the entire French Army 
which was so perfect that Gen. Sir Archi- 
bald Wavell has said that “if ever a plan 
deserved victory it was the Schlieffen 
plan.” On the contrary, in the east, the 
German military schemes were mostly im- 
provised and succeeded through the mis- 
takes of the Russians and the effectiveness 
of the Hindenburg-Ludendorff combina 
tion. 

In this war, the Germans had the varia 
tion of a Schlieffen plan worked out by 
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Present and potential battlegrounds in the Nazi-Red death struggle. Penetrations as of noon 


Gen. Wilhelm von Gréner for the attack 
on France and the Low Countries. This 
was evidence that their line of military 
thinking still was concentrated on the west 
and the Soviet pact was their attempt to 
free themselves for action there. The pres- 
ent war against Russia was caused pri- 
marily by the inability of the Germans to 
foree a conclusion in the west. As such, it 
8 comparable to the attacks in the last 
war in which Russia was beaten time and 


‘gain but never conquered. And in the 


end, when Trotsky said the Bolsheviks 
would merely demobilize their armies and 
go home, Gen. Max Hoffmann, who suc- 
ceeded Ludendorff, was so shocked at the 
prospect of trying to conquer such a melt- 
ing snowball, he could only shout “un- 
heard of!” 

In the economic sense during the last 
war, it was only as a measure of despera- 
tion that the Reich turned to the east for 
economic succor and attempted to organ- 
ize the Ukraine as a raw-materials reser- 
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voir—an effort that failed because of mass 
resistance on the part of the population. 
In the war, the Reich has brought about 
the integration of French industry with 
German. But once again conquest has 
proved insufficient. In a recent issue of his 
magazine of geopolitics, Prof. Karl Haus- 
hofer, founder of the geopolitics school in 
Munich, which has strongly influenced 
Hitler (Newsweek, Feb. 17), admitted 
that the Continent of Europe could not, 
as it is now constituted, become self-sup- 
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porting. Thus, the Fiihrer, like the Kaiser, 


has been forced to turn to the precarious —- 


experiment of organizing Russian economy. 

In the World War the Germans tried to 
make up for the failure of their economic 
and military policies in the east by organ- 
izing that area politically under the egis 
of the Reich. Duchies were set up in the 
Baltic states, and an independent Ukraine 
was established under Gen. Pavlo Skoro- 
padsky, a Czarist officer, as Hetman. None 
of these governments lasted. 

The Nazis have followed in the political 
footsteps of the World War German Gov- 
ernment. Members of the governments of 
the three Baltic states took refuge in Ber- 
lin after the Russian occupation in 1939 
and are anxious to return. A Ukrainian 
Nationalist and _ terrorist organization, 
called the Ukrainian National Committee, 
has been supported in the Reich since 
1988. And even old Skoropadsky, now a 
bankrupt relic of the Kaiser’s policy, has 
been kept by Reichsmarshal Hermann 
Goring for possible use in a new order in 
the east. 

Thus the framework for conquest, for 
exploitation, and for rule through puppets 
all exists. At last week’s rate of progress 
the Nazi blitzkrieg probably can break up 
and destroy the Russian forces facing it; 
when that is done, uprisings may pave the 
way for satellite regimes. That isn’t the 
end, however, but the beginning. For 
once having accomplished those relatively 
limited objectives, the question then be- 
comes whether Hitler can consolidate the 
victories into his “new order” or will be 
drawn on and on in pursuit of the same 
will-o’-the-wisp that wrecked Napoleon 
and disconcerted Hoffmann. 





The Exile F rent 


Holland never has had diplomatic rela- 
tions with Communist Russia, yet on June 
24 Queen Wilhelmina, an exile in London, 
broadcast to her empire: “We shall fight 
by the side of the Russian people.” The 
Russians wrote an acknowledgment of 
this sympathy into the midst of battle re- 
ports in their communiqué. The Nazi au- 
thorities in The Hague, for their part, re- 
sponded to the Queen’s broadcast by or- 
dering all paintings, statues, and photo- 
graphs of the Dutch royal family removed 
from public buildings. 

Although Russia had joined the Reich 
in the partition of Poland in 1939, even 
the Polish refugee government in London 
backed the Soviet cause. Prime Minister 
Gen. Wladyslaw Sikorski offered to resume 
friendly relations with Moscow on condi- 
tion it rescinded the 1939 Russo-German 
pact, revived the 1921 Treaty of Riga 
recognizing Poland, and released the some 
quarter of a million Polish prisoners still 
held by the Soviet. Incidentally, Eden had 
told Parliament that Britain still stood by 
its pledge for Poland’s restoration. 








..« Ukrainians upset a Lenin statue 


Of the other exile governments, the Nor- 
wegians, Greeks, and Yugoslavs had not 
said anything by this week. Maurice de 
Jean, Free French political director, wrote 
Soviet Ambassador Ivan Maisky express- 


ing admiration for the “courage” of the 


Red forces and wished them success. He 
added: “Their victory will contribute to 
the liberation of our country.” And Eduard 
Benes, Czech President, declexed Hitler’s 
“mistake” in invading Russia had removed 
the “specter of Nazi victory” from Europe. 


Hitler’s Lodestone 


War on Russia Gains Allies, 
Tightens Nazi Net on Europe 


Fear made the weak cling to his side 


‘while they still concealed their secret 


hatred and long-cherished rancor. 


Thus did the historian Francois Guizot 
explain Napoleon’s ability to round up 
intimidated allies for his attack on Russia. 
When the Emperor launched this march 
on Moscow in June 1812, as a diversion 
from his failure to beat England, two- 
thirds of his army of 363,000 were Ger 
mans, Austrians, Poles, and Italians. 

When Hitler unleashed his campaign on 
June 22, also as a diversion from his failure 
to beat England, fear once again rode in 
the saddle, but a far richer complication of 
motives than in Napoleon’s campaign ral- 
lied support for the Nazis. Japan, alone 
among the countries bound to Hitler, por- 
dered and delayed over its decision. The 
line-up was as follows: 


Iraty: Mussolini, reduced to the role of 
a Hitler satrap, waited only five and a 
half hours to make the leap. War against 
the Soviet was declared at 11 o’clock Sur- 
day morning, June 22. Four days later 
Mussolini reviewed a motorized division 
which had been ordered to join the Ger- 
mans. With Italy into the war went her 
vassal states Albania and Croatia. 

The press, striving to needle a war-tired 

populace with new enthusiasm, recalled 
that one of Fascism’s stock principles be- 
fore the Nazi-Soviet Pact was hate for 
“the Red barbarians.” Virginio Gayds, 
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Mussolini’s mouthpiece, gave three reasons 
for Hitler’s volte-face: (1) to prevent 
Russia from becoming an English base of 
operations, (2) to free Europe: and the 
world from Communist propaganda, and 
(3) to organize Europe against England 
and America. 


Huncary: The terrorist Bolshevik re- 
gme of Bela Kun, lasting from March 21 
to Aug. 1, 1919, left most Hungarians 
with an abiding hatred of Communism. 
Last week, therefore, Budapest, with no 
lack of enthusiasm, broke off relations 
with Moscow. After Soviet planes were 
reported to have bombed the towns of 
Talabor and Kosice and to have machine- 
gunned a train on its way to Budapest, 
war against Russia was declared on June 
a7. 


Rumania: On June 27, 1940, Russia 
snatched 17,146 square miles of Bessara- 
bia and 2,030 square miles of Bukovina. 
Germany thereupon forced Rumania to 
hand over 17,000 square miles of Transyl- 
vania and 3,000 square miles of Dobruja 
to Bulgaria. Nazi troops marched in dur- 
ing the first week of October, and Ru- 
mania signed up as an Axis member on 
Nov. 23. 

Whether popular resentment fell more 
Allies, ag heavily on Russia or Germany in the par- 

’ tition became an academic question, for 
pe the German Army in Rumania, estimated 
at between 20 and 25 divisions, was in 
a position to compel obedience. At dawn, 





































gis June 23, the Rumanian Army went into 
action against the Russians. 
Guizot SLOVAKIA: Once a part of Czecho-Slo- 
nd w vakia, this little state was created on 
Russia. March 14, 1939, as a German satrapy and 
ities: 5 inducted into the Axis Nov. 24, 1940. 
wali Last week the puppet President, Dr. 
\ a Josef Tiso, appealed to the people to unite 
“i rie with. Germany, and on June 30 a com- 
4 muniqué said that Slovak troops were tak- 
re ing part in the fighting. 
; failure Butearta: The country was forced into 
rode in {@ the Axis last March I, and two days later 
tion of # Nazi troops marched in. With their last 
ign ral- MM shred of independence gone, Bulgarian of- 
, alone {@ ficials last week approved the German at- 
or, pon- fm tack on Russia and taxed the Soviet with 
mn. The meddling in Bulgarian afiairs. But the 
country did not join the crusade, remain- 
ing instead a German-dominated outpost 
role of Hl to watch doubtful Turkey. 
and 4 
against Finuanp: The Soviet attack on Finland, 
ck Sun- @ lasting from Nov. 30, 1939, to March 13, 
rs later # 1940, and resulting in drastic territorial 
division [ losses for the little republic, strengthened 
he Ger- MM the anti-Communist bent of the nation 
ent her and paved the way for the admission 
of five German divisions, earlier this 
ar-tired J year. This heralded the German-Russian 
recalled i War. 
ples be- Mj On June 26, President Risto Ryti told 
ate for #M his people that their armies had gone to 
Gayda, 





war “for the liberty of the fatherland, side 
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The German Drives and the Russian Defenses 


by Maj. Gen. STEPHEN O. FUQUA, U.S.A. Retired 


Never has the Russian Army en- 
gaged in battle so well prepared for de- 
fensive operations and never has it been 
opposed by so formidable a foe as 
Hitler’s German war machine. 

Besides the defensive spirit of the 
Russian people and training of the army 
in defensive warfare, European Russia 
has but one front with no vulnerable 
flanks. Its defenses are in great depth, 
and geography favors the defender (see 
map, page 19). However, the invasion, 
as reported by the German High Com- 
mand, is going according to schedule, 
with the Russians paying a huge toll in 
men and equipment. 

As the Hitler strategy evolves, the 
drive from Lithuania to close the Bal- 
tic, aimed first at Riga, was coordinated 
with an offensive, launched by German- 
Finnish troops, against Leningrad and 
the close-by naval base of Kronstadt. 

The main offensive, however, con- 
sisted of the attack against the Ukraine 
launched to the north of the Pripet 
Marshes and pointed on Minsk as the 
first intermediate objective, thus threat- 
ening the rear of the river defenses to 
the south. This was supplemented by 
strong attacks in the Lwéw (Lemberg) - 
Tarnopol-Kolomyja triangle directed 
against the right flank of the Ukrainian 
river lines, with a holding attack, con- 
ducted mostly by Rumanian troops, on 
the Bessarabian front along the Prut 
River. The Russians claimed to be 
counterattacking the thrusts south of 
the marshes. 

The ultimate directional objective of 
the main German attack, besides sepa- 
rating North and South Russia, is yet 
obscure and, until its vanguard passes 
the line of the Dnieper, the final direc- 
tion of its advance will not be disclosed. 
Should the Germans gain the Dnieper 
crossing and the Russians block the in- 
vader in the south, then the main Ger- 
man force would be prepared to launch 
an attack toward Kiev through the 
north gateway of the Ukraine. Such a 
movement, if successful, would promise 
great results if the north flank of this 
advance can be protected against a Rus- 
sian attack from the line ‘of the Dvina. 


Geography naturally divides West- 
ern Russia into three strategical defen- 
sive areas: Leningrad-Baltic, north of 
the line of the Volga and Dvina Riv- 


ers; central, lying between the Dvina 
and the Pripet Marshes; and the 
Ukraine, to the south. 


Lenincrap-Battic: This sector lies 
north of the Dvina-Volga line and ex- 
tends from Riga, on the Baltic, east- 
ward to Moscow. In the north, the key 
points are Leningrad and the Kron- 
stadt naval base, covered by a local de- 
fense system against an attack from the 
sea or from the direction of Finland. 
This region is reported covered from the 
south by a strong organized defense 
line centered about the railroad river 
crossings at Dvinsk, Polotsk, and 
Vitebsk. Behind this position runs the 
main Moscow-Riga railway. The Dvina 
River position in the north of White 
Russia, unless gained by the Germans, 
will always offer a threat to the left 
flank of any movement east of Minsk. 


Centra: This area contains the nat- 
ural route for an invasion from the west 
and was followed by Napoleon in 1812, 
by the Kaiser in 1916, and now by Hit- 
ler in 1941. The country is more or less 
open, and the route eastward as far as 
Moscow, 450 miles from Minsk, the 
capital of White Russia, follows the 
Minsk-Moscow railroad and highway. 
Here on this high ground is the great 
divide, the watershed of Western Rus- 
sia. From here all the rivers to the 
north find their way to the Baltic and 
White Seas, while to the south they 
flow into the Black and Caspian Seas. 


Ukraine: This sector, the Russian 
granary, lies south of the Pripet 
Marshes. It extends southward to the 
Black Sea, westward to the Dniester, 
and eastward generally to the line of the 
Don. In area it is more than the com- 
bined size of the states of Illinois, Mich- 
igan, and Wisconsin. The Ukraine has 
a formidable defense against attack 
from its western neighbors along its 
fortified river lines, the Prut, Dniester, 
Buk, and Dnieper. These river barriers, 
from 200 to 300 miles in depth, are a 
formidable obstacle to any major at- 
tack against the western gateway to the 
wheatfields. But they are vulnerable 
from the South Polish frontier and can 
be turned from the north. However, all 
lines of attack are but means of ap- 
proaching the one great German ob- 
jective—the destruction of the Red 
Army. 
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Dussien Minister Yosuke Mat- 
, suoka of Japan was decorated last week 
with the highest Hungarian order, the 
Grand Cross of the Order of Merit. In 
the newspapers of another Axis partner, 
Italy, Japan was urged to hurry up and 
seize the Russian territories of Sakhalin 
Island and part of the Kamchatka Pen- 
insula. 

These two events may be taken as 
evidence that all humor, even if uncon- 
scious, hasn’t been driven off the scene. 
But it is doubtful if either of them was 
really very helpful to Matsuoka or the 
other leaders of Japan in the dilemma 
brought upon them by the German at- 
tack on Russia. Something more than 
medals from Hungary or advice from 
Mussolini would be needed to wipe out 
the misfortunes which have attended 
present Japanese policy. 

The China venture might have been 
worth the break with the United States 
and Britain had it been a success. It 
has not been one. Forced to save face, 
Japan joined the Axis and moved into 
Indo-China. That line of action, how- 
ever, could only be carried on to its log- 
ical conclusion of more gains in the 
South Pacific provided Britain were de- 
feated and the United States intimi- 
dated. Neither has happened. The 
methods adopted in Indo-China could 
not advance Japan one inch farther 
south. A showdown was necessary, and 
she was not prepared economically for a 
second war. 

During the period of stalemate, it has 
dawned upon some of Japan’s leading 
men that while the Axis expected much 
from them in the way of restricting 
American effort to the Pacific through 
the threat of war, there was little the 
Axis could give them in return except 
promises. 

The uahjb: Snmmenins pact was. sup- 
posed to be an Axis triumph; it looked 
like fair sailing for the two partners, 
Germany and Japan, and their mutual 
associate Russia. Then Germany sud- 
denly invaded Russia. No wonder Ja- 
pan was taken aback. Apparently, 
though an ally, she had not been con- 
sulted about a move which vitally af- 
fected her interests. Even Britain, an 
enemy, seemed to know more about it 
than she did. 

What must Japan think to be treated 
so casually? Even the most biased mili- 
tarists must realize now that, had Japan 
become involved with the United States 





Japan’s Worry: An Italy of the Orient? 


by Admiral WILLIAM V. PRATT, U.S.N. 


_turn into an air war in which Japan is 


at Hitler’s behest, she might well have 
been left holding the bag with less con- 
sideration given her than Italy received, 
for Italy did get Greece after the Nazis 
won the Greek campaign. 

The Nazi-Soviet conflict puts Japan 
under a greater handicap than ever, 
both economically and politically. No 
longer can she play the part of middle- 
man for supplies transiting Siberia 
on their way to Germany. She can still 
furnish bases and supplies for Nazi 
raiders operating in the Pacific, but that 
gains her nothing. If she starts raiding 
on her own account, or moves toward 
Singapore or the Netherlands Indies, 
the peace of the Pacific is broken. If } 
she attacks Russia to get the maritime 
provinces or other territory, the Euro-— 
pean war is brought to the Pacific, for 
Britain is now an ally of Russia for mil- 
itary purposes at least. Nor has the 
German attack on Russia made it 
easier to keep America out of the At- 
lantic, a consummation devoutly sought 
by the Nazis. 

Formerly faced with potentially hos- 
tile air bases on her southern and east- 
ern flanks, now Japan has to think of 
what hostile air power, many times 
stronger than her own, could do, if op- 
erating from nearby Siberian bases. 
Any untoward aid to the Nazis which 
brought Britain and Russia, and possi- 
bly ourselves, into a Pacific war, would 
immediately cause Japan to be encir- 
cled with a ring of hostile air bases, and 
air power is Japan’s greatest military 
weakness. 


Thus the new war in Russia, in- 
stead of helping Japan, has only put her 
deeper in the hole, for it has changed 
the complexion of any conflict which 
might start in the Pacific. From a sea 
war in which Japan is strong, it would 


wedk, 

And even if Nazi control swept over 
Russia and Siberia, the ultimate out- 
come would be to bring closer to Japan 
a more insatiable and efficient war ma- 
chine than Russia’s. Then good-by to 
the independence of action Japan now 
possesses, the hope of a peaceful Orient, 
and a prosperous economic development 
in which she could play the role of a sort 
of senior partner. Japan’s headaches 
are nothing now to what they would be 
if she became another Italy in the 
Orient. 
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by side with German troops under the; 
genial leader Reichschancellor Adolf Hit. 
ler.” Actually, more Finns were mobilized 
than for the winter war of 1939, owing t, 
the great danger of forest fires from ar. 
tillery fire and bombs. 

For the struggle on the Finnish fron}, 
the Finns were ready with ten divisions 
The Nazis, in addition to their five diy;. 
sions in position, also had twelve divisions 
in Norway, ready to call. 


Swepen: On June 25, the Swedish Gov. 
ernment made a statement of neutrality 
but then proceeded to break it by permit. 
ting one division of the German Army to 
cross Swedish territory. 


Span: Spanish Fascists, who won the 
civil war with the aid of the Axis, have 
never ceased to hate Russia for aiding the 
Spanish Republic. Parading and shouting 
“On to Moscow” and “Gibraltar for 
Spain,” Madrid ‘ Falangists broke win. 
dows in the British Embassy and damaged 
British cars. On June 24, Foreign Minister 
Ramon Serrano Sufier declared, “History 
and the future demand the extermination 
of Russia.” The Falangists opened recruit- 
ing offices to enlist Spanish volunteers for 
the war. 


France: The men of Vichy, now com- 
mitted to a policy of helping the Nazis 
to win the war against Britain, found po- 
litical capital last week in the fight on 
Russia. The struggle, henceforth, officials 
said, was against Communism. The eco- 
nomic resources of the Soviet Union, they 
added, were necessary for the success of 
the “new order.” On June 30 Admiral 
Jean Darlan, Vice Premier called in Soviet 
Ambassador Dimitri Bogomoloff and for- 
mally severed diplomatic relations be- 
tween the two countries. Mobile Guards 
began a roundup of Communists and sev- 
eral members of the Soviet diplomatic 
and consular staffs were taken in for ques- 
tioning. 


Japan: The Japanese were bitterly aware 
they had been misled by Germany for the 
second time. The anti-Comintern Pact, 
aimed at Russia, which Japan signed in 
November 1936, was smashed by the Ger- 
man-Russian Pact. Then, having pushed 
Japan into the Neutrality Pact with Rus- 
sia on April 13 this year, Hitler proceeded 
to make war on Russia himself. Theoreti- 
cally the Japanese were under obligation 
to keep their hands off Russia, their tradi- 
tional enemy, and ta play the German 
game of challenging the United States in 
the Pacific. There were signs in Tokyo 
last week, however, that future plans 
would be determined by pure exped- 


‘ jency. 


The government went through a week 
of confusion. Three times the Cabinet met 
the High Command in extraordinary liai- 
son conferences. The Emperor granted au- 
diences to Yosuke Matsuoka, Foreign Min- 
ister, and Masatsune Ogura, Minister for 
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the Coordination of War Economy. The 
China war and dreams of new action in the 
Pacific were momentarily shoved into the 
background. The immediate choice seemed 
to lie between (1) a temporizing policy, 
awaiting a clear-cut clue to the war’s out- 
come, and (2) a quick land grab in Siberia, 
pact or no pact. Whatever the appeal of 
this move to the army’s Russophobes, the 
danger lay in the fact that Japan’s tinder 
cities lay within easy bombing range of 
Soviet air bases. 


Significance 


Of the nations collaborating with Hitler 
in his new war, no two were impelled by 
the same motives. Their action in the ag- 
gregate, however, formed a unified pattern 
in Nazi strategy. 

No weapon ever served Hitler more ef- 
fectively in the past than his fight against 
Communism. It not only brought him 
support from the ranks of the wealthy and 
middle-class Germans but induced the de- 
mocracies to watch his war preparations 
with a complacent eye. By the German- 
Soviet pact, he lost the bulk of his sym- 
pathetic audience in free countries and 
alarmed many in Germany who had 
been pro-Nazi because they were anti- 
Communist. 

Last week the Nazis did everything pos- 
sible to dress the Russian war in the trap- 
pings of a crusade. They restored their 
old war cry: “Down with the Red menace.” 
Britain and the United States were ac- 
cused of forming “an unholy alliance with 
Stalin.” Every effort was made to convince 
the conquered countries that the single 
choice for the future lay between Ger- 
many’s “new order” and a Communist- 
ridden Europe. The purpose was to give 
the “new order” a rallying cry and an emo- 
tional appeal stronger than conquest and 
the Gestapo have been able to give it. 
Part of the appeal was.on class and eco- 
nomic grounds; a part was religious, al- 
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though this was weakened by the Nazi 
record of religious persecution, and also 
by the fact that Pope Pius did not take a 
stand on the issue in his two speeches last 
week (see page 53). 

The old arguments also were aimed at 
Britain’s appeasers and America’s isola- 
tionists in an effort to create internal dis- 
sension, weaken national morale, and slow 
up the war effort. 





Latin Line-up 


In Latin America, as in the United States 
last week, the Communists loudly de- 
nounced the Nazis and in some cases de- 
manded help for Russia. The most agile 
flip-flop of all was achieved by the Argen- 
tine Communist paper, La Hora. The day 
before the Russian invasion its headline 
read: “Hitler’s heroic army moves on- 
ward.” The day after, it announced: 
“World Imperialism Uses Hitler to Attack 
the U.SS.R.” The Fiihrer became “that 
bloody, savage dictator.” Since the Com- 
munists have no legal standing in Argen- 
tina, the police arrested La Hora’s entire 
staff and 180 persons who congregated in 
front of its plant. 

The ruling sentiment in all of Latin 
America is capitalist and Catholic. Official 
reactions to the Nazi-Bolshevik clash 
ignored the ideological issues, however, 
and dealt only with its effect on the war. 
Mexico’s Minister of Foreign Affairs, Eze- 
quiel Padilla, condemned Germany for 
“one of the most tragic violations of inter- 
national ethics recorded in history.” In 
Costa Rica, President Rafael Angel Cal- 
deron Guardia, a democrat, staunch Cath- 
olic, and long-standing foe of dictator- 
ships, declared: “I believe that the ... 
conflict is a most important development 
for the American continent in view of the 
fact that it removes a possible threat of a 
German invasion of this hemisphere.” For 
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the president of the newly created “Argen- 
tine Dies Committee,” Raul Damonte Ta- 
borda, the Russian-German fight was 
“heartening news for the Americas since 
it breaks up the Nazi-Communist fifth 
column which has been cooperating in the 
Americas.” 

In several countries the latest evidence 
of the Nazi appetite for conquest resulted 
in moves to strengthen hemisphere defense. 
Peru put a ban on the circulation of prop- 
aganda in favor of belligerent nations. 
Cuba formed a new investigating body to 
extirpate espionage, fifth columns, and 
totalitarian propaganda. Honduras became 
the first Latin-American country to follow 
Washington’s lead in closing Axis con- 
sulates. In Uruguay, the Chamber of Dep- 
uties considered a resolution to resume 
relations with the Soviet Union. Finally, 
Brazil announced its support for Uruguay’s 
plan of June 14, whereby Uruguayan ports 
and air bases would be opened to any 
American nation becoming involved in 
war with a non-American enemy. 





Toast in Vodka 


British Pleased Over New Ally 
but Intend to Avoid Hangover 


In London last week vodka sales went 
up 100 per cent, and dance bands were 
swinging “The Volga Boatman.” A cor- 
respondent of the official Russian news 
agency Tass broadcast over a BBC net- 
work, and 400 guests at a luncheon for 
New Zealand Prime Minister Peter Fraser 
followed their traditional toast to the King 
with another to the Soviet Union. 

Those changes did not mean unalloyed 
enthusiasm, though. All the vodka in Lon- 
don would not make much of a binge, since 
only the most expensive places sell it. 
And a number of guests at the luncheon 
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Das Schwarze Korps 


Inkpot belligerents: British and German cartoonists view the results of air raids 
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Calendar of the War 


1939 

On Sept. 1 Hitler invaded Poland and 
two days later France and Britain de- 
clared war on Germany. Russia invaded 
Poland on Sept. 17, and Poland surren- 
dered unconditionally Sept. 27. On Nov. 
30 the Russo-Finnish war began. It end- 
ed March 13, 1940. 


1940 


Between April 9 and June 2 Germany 
successfully invaded Denmark, Norway, 
Belgium, the Netherlands, and Luxem- 
bourg. Despite defeat, four-fifths of the 
BEF was evacuated from Flanders. Italy 
entered the war on June 10, and by June 
24 France, with Pétain as Premier, had 
accepted the Italo-German armistice 
4 terms. Russia seized Northern Bukovina 
and Bessarabia from Rumania June 28; 
the British attacked and rendered useless 
a major part of the French Fleet July 3. 
The German air offensive, begun against 
Britain on Aug. 8 and continued through 
September, failed to break British morale. 
Italy conquered British Somaliland and 
invaded Egypt Aug. 19-Sept. 14. Be- 
tween Sept. 27 and Nov. 24 German 
diplomacy and threats brought Japan, 
Hungary, Rumania, and Slovakia into 
the Axis alliance. Italy’s invasion of 
Greece, started Oct. 28, was thrown back 
into Albania; and the British offensive 
from Egypt, begun Dec. 9, drove Italian 
forces into Libya. 

1941 

Jan. 5-Feb. 6—British took Bardia, 
Tobruk, Derna, and Bengasi. 

March 2—Bulgaria joined Axis. 

March 11—Lend-Lease Act signed. 

April 3-13—lItalo-German forces 
pushed British from Bengasi to Egyp- 
tian-Libyan frontier. 

April 6-May 1—Hitler invaded Yugo- 
slavia and Greece. Yugoslav Army col- 
§ lapsed; BEF driven from Greece. 

April 13—Russo-Japanese neutrality 
pact signed. 

April 19-May 31—British defeated 
Iraqi uprising. 

May 10—Hess flew to Britain. 

May 20-June 1—Main Italian forces 
in Ethiopia surrendered. German air- 
borne forces drove the British off Crete. 

May 24-27—The German battleship 
Bismarck sank the dreadnought Hood 
but was destroyed by British Fleet. 

June 8—British and Free French 
forces invaded Syria. 

June 18—Turko-German pact signed. 

Last Week 

June 23-30—German armies took 
Brest-Litovsk, Vilna, Kaunas, Dvinsk, 
and Lwéw, and claimed Minsk after se- 
vere fighting; Russians held on north 
and south fronts. : 

June 30—Stalin heads five-man de- 
fense committee which took over entire 
control of the Soviet state to facilitate 

| resistance to the Nazi attack. 














Cripps returns to Moscow 


refused to rise for the toast, so that Soviet 
Ambassador Ivan Maisky’s speech of ap- 
preciation seemed a little sarcastic. 
Actually, most Britons were having a 
hard time getting used to the overnight 
metamorphosis of enemy into ally. Dr. 
Cyril Forster, Bishop of Winchester, 
summed up one large section of opinion 
when he said it might be “military com- 
mon sense” to help Russia but warned 
against a political alliance with a totali- 
tarian state.“as cruel and ruthless as Ger- 
many.” And although the Laborite Min- 
ister of Economic Warfare Hugh Dalton 
called the Russians “our comrades in 
arms,” he qualified the compliment by add- 
ing: “We in the Labor party have been 
and remain opposed to Communism.” 
One Briton who finally came into his 
own was William Gallacher, the only Com- 
munist M. P., a wizened little Scot of 60 
years. In the House of Commons he has 
been the butt of many a caustic wisecrack. 
This time, because it fell to him to reveal 
the new party line, he got a serious and at- 
tentive hearing for once. The British 
branch followed the general pattern: Com- 


-munists no longer would profess pacificism 


and condemn an “imperialist war” but 
henceforth solidly support the war effort. 


- Gallacher called for “cooperation with the 


Soviet and a big drive in the factories.” 
That indicated an end of labor troubles 
due: to disgruntled workers frequently 
staying away. 

The official British view was expounded 
by Foreign Minister Anthony Eden in 
Parliament on June 24. There was some 
disappointment that Churchill himself 
didn’t speak on that occasion, but his 
deputy took the same line Churchill did in 
his broadcast on the new war’s first day. 
Eden declared: “This country has prob- 
ably fewer Communists than any nation in 
Europe. We have always hated the creed, 
but that is not the issue.” 
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Three days later Sir Stafford Cripps, 
British Ambassador to Russia, who pp, 
turned to London shortly before the %. 
viet-German conflict commenced, landed jy 
Moscow. He had flown back with a mij. 
tary mission strong enough to satisfy the 
Kremlin, notoriously touchy in the pag 
about having second-rank emissaries sep} 
to them. The mission was headed by the 
tall and tough 51-year-old Scot, Lt. Gep, 
F. N. Mason Macfarlane, onetime attach 
in Berlin and the BEF’s military-intel}. 
gence director who distinguished himself 
in France when he organized the “Ma 

°Force” of soldiers, cooks, clerks, and eng. 
neers to try to stall the Nazi drive. kt 
was accompanied by Acting Col. K. ¢ 
Exham, Far Eastern expert; Rear Admin 
G. J. A. Miles, ex-commander of the Ne. 
son, and Air Vice Marshal A. C. Collie, 
who had been air attaché in Moscow unt] 
the signing of the Nazi-Soviet pact jj 
1989. Laurence Cadbury, liberal capitalis, 
went with them as head of an economic 
mission. 

This week Churchill showed clearly he 
didn’t intend to let the war in the east lx 
any breathing spell for Britain. He r 
shuffled his Cabinet, putting Lord Beaver. 
brook, dynamic 62-year-old Canadian-bon 
publisher, at the head of the frequently 
criticized Supply Ministry. Beaverbrook 
replaced Sir Andrew Rae Duncan, wh 
took over the presidency of the Board d 
Trade from Oliver Lyttleton, appointed to 
“special duties overseas.” Beaverbrook, no 
respector of bureaucracy or red tape, who 
previously did so much to speed up British 
aircraft production, is expected to do like 
wise in the fields of tanks, guns, and arma- 
ments generally. 








Sidelights of the War 


A shipment of beauty aids being smug 
gled across the border from Eire to North- 
ern Ireland, where the supply of cosmetics 
has been limited by government order, was 
intercepted last week, and 1,000 powder 
puffs, 3,234 hair nets, and 4,000 pain 
of bootlaces were seized. Police believe 
the smuggling organization includes girls 
who would not think of crime in peace 
time but now consider beauty above the 
law. 


{ The British post office now stamps letters 
seriously delayed by German raids witha 
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THE 1941 BOTTLING OF FOUR ROSES 


N WHISKEY we have ever made — in all our 76 years — has 
won so many enthusiastic compliments as we’re getting 
for ‘he 1941 Bottling of Four Roses. 


In a way, we’re not surprised. For when we distilled the 
spe: ial whiskies for this Four Roses, five years ago and longer, 
we ‘elt certain they would be exceptional... because of the 
great care that went into their making... because of the added 
knowledge and skill we applied to their aging. 


Fut when finally we opened the barrels, even we were aston- 


ished at the rich-ripe perfection these whiskies had achieved. 


And so we know that you, too—no matter when you last 
tasted Four Roses —will be astonished when you try the 1941 
Bottling. Astonished that today, when there are many fine 
whiskies, there could be one so far above the others. Just try 
today’s Four Roses — today! 


Four Roses is a blend of straight whiskies—90 proof. The straight whiskies 
in this product are 5 years or more old. Frankfort Distilleries, Inc., Louisville 
e> Baltimore. 


EVERY DROP IS 5 YEARS OR MORE OLD 
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Calendar of the War 


1939 


On Sept. 1 Hitler invaded Poland and 
two days later France and Britain de- 
clared war on Germany. Russia invaded 
Poland on Sept. 17, and Poland surren- 
dered unconditionally Sept. 27. On Nov. 
30 the Russo-Finnish war began. It end- 
ed March 13, 1940. 


1940 


Between April 9 and June 2 Germany 
successfully invaded Denmark, Norway, 
Belgium, the Netherlands, and Luxem- 
bourg. Despite defeat, four-fifths of the 
BEF was evacuated from Flanders. Italy 
entered the war on June 10, and by June 
24 France, with Pétain as Premier, had 
accepted the Italo-German armistice 
terms. Russia seized Northern Bukovina 
and Bessarabia from Rumania June 28; 
the British attacked and rendered useless 
a major part of the French Fleet July 3. 
The German air offensive, begun against 
Britain on Aug. 8 and continued through 
September, failed to break British morale. 
Italy conquered British Somaliland and 
invaded Egypt Aug. 19-Sept. 14. Be- 
tween Sept. 27 and Nov. 24 German 
diplomacy and threats brought Japan, 
Hungary, Rumania, and Slovakia into 
the Axis alliance. Italy’s invasion of 
Greece, started Oct. 28, was thrown back 
into Albania; and the British offensive 
from Egypt, begun Dec. 9, drove Italian 
forces into Libya. 


1941 

Jan. 5-Feb. 6—British took Bardia, 
Tobruk, Derna, and Bengasi. 

March 2—Bulgaria joined Axis. 

March 11—Lend-Lease Act signed. 

April 3-13—lItalo-German forces 
pushed British from Bengasi to Egyp- 
tian-Libyan frontier. 

April 6-May 1—Hitler invaded Yugo- 
slavia and Greece. Yugoslav Army col- 
lapsed; BEF driven from Greece. 

April 13—Russo-Japanese neutrality 
pact signed. 

April 19-May 31—British defeated 
Iraqi uprising. 

May 10—Hess flew to Britain. 

May 20-June 1—Main Italian forces 
in Ethiopia surrendered. German air- 
borne forces drove the British off Crete. 

May 24-27—The German battleship 
Bismarck sank the dreadnought Hood 
but was destroyed by British Fleet. 

June 8—British and Free French 
forces invaded Syria. 

June 18—Turko-German pact signed. 

Last Week 

June 23-30—German armies took 
Brest-Litovsk, Vilna, Kaunas, Dvinsk, 
and Lwéow, and claimed Minsk after se- 
vere fighting; Russians held on north 
and south fronts. ' 

June 30—Stalin heads five-man de- 
fense committee which took over entire 


control of the Soviet state to facilitate 
resistance to the Nazi attack. 
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Cripps returns to Moscow 


refused to rise for the toast, so that Soviet 
Ambassador Ivan Maisky’s speech of ap- 
preciation seemed a little sarcastic. 
Actually, most Britons were having a 
hard time getting used to the overnight 
metamorphosis of enemy into ally. Dr. 
Cyril Forster, Bishop of Winchester, 
summed up one large section of opinion 
when he said it might be “military com- 
mon sense” to help Russia but warned 
against a political alliance with a totali- 
tarian state “as cruel and ruthless as Ger- 
many.” And although the Laborite Min- 
ister of Economic Warfare Hugh Dalton 
called the Russians “our comrades in 
arms,” he qualified the compliment by add- 
ing: “We in the Labor party have been 
and remain opposed to Communism.” 
One Briton who finally came into his 
own was William Gallacher, the only Com- 
munist M. P., a wizened little Scot of 60 
years. In the House of Commons he has 
been the butt of many a caustic wisecrack. 
This time, because it fell to him to reveal 
the new party line, he got a serious and at- 
tentive hearing for once. The British 
branch followed the general pattern: Com- 


-munists no longer would profess pacificism 


and condemn an “imperialist war” but 
henceforth solidly support the war effort. 


_ Gallacher called for “cooperation with the 


Soviet and a big drive in the factories.” 
That indicated an end of labor troubles 
due to disgruntled workers frequently 
staying away. 

The official British view was expounded 
by Foreign Minister Anthony Eden in 
Parliament on June 24. There was some 
disappointment that Churchill himself 
didn’t speak on that occasion, but his 
deputy took the same line Churchill did in 
his broadcast on the new war’s first day. 
Eden declared: “This country has prob- 
ably fewer Communists than any nation in 
Europe. We have always hated the creed, 
but that is not the issue.” 


Three days later Sir Stafford Cripp, 
British Ambassador to Russia, who jp. 
turned to London shortly before the §>. 
viet-German conflict commenced, landed jy 
Moscow. He had flown back with a mij. 
tary mission strong enough to satisfy the 
Kremlin, notoriously touchy in the pag 
about having second-rank emissaries gent 
to them. The mission was headed by the 
tall and tough 51-year-old Scot, Lt. Gen, 
F. N. Mason Macfarlane, onetime attach 
in Berlin and the BEF’s military-intel}. 
gence director who distinguished himself 
in France when he organized the “Ma 
Force” of soldiers, cooks, clerks, and eng. 
neers to try to stall the Nazi drive. He 
was accompanied by Acting Col. K. ¢ 
Exham, Far Eastern expert; Rear Admird 
G. J. A. Miles, ex-commander of the Ne. 
son, and Air Vice Marshal A. C. Collie, 
who had been air attaché in Moscow until 
the signing of the Nazi-Soviet pact jn 
1939. Laurence Cadbury, liberal capitalist 
went with them as head of an economic 
mission. 

This week Churchill showed clearly he 
didn’t intend to let the war in the east be 
any breathing spell for Britain. He re. 
shuffled his Cabinet, putting Lord Beaver 
brook, dynamic 62-year-old Canadian-bom 
publisher, at the head of the frequently; 
criticized Supply Ministry. Beaverbrook 
replaced Sir Andrew Rae Duncan, who 
took over the presidency of the Board of 
Trade from Oliver Lyttleton, appointed to 
“special duties overseas.” Beaverbrook, no 
respector of bureaucracy or red tape, who 
previously did so much to speed up British 
aircraft production, is expected to do like- 
wise in the fields of tanks, guns, and arma- 
ments generally. 






























Sidelights of the War 


A shipment of beauty aids being smug- 
gled across the border from Eire to North- 
ern Ireland, where the supply of cosmetics 
has been limited by government order, was 
intercepted last week, and 1,000 powder 
puffs, 3,234 hair nets, and 4,000 pairs 
of bootlaces were seized. Police believe C 
the smuggling organization includes girls ‘ 
who would not think of crime in peace- 
time but now consider beauty above the 
law. 


{ The British post office now stamps letters 
seriously delayed by German raids with a 
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THE 1941 BOTTLING OF FOUR ROSES 


N WHISKEY we have ever made — in all our 76 years— has 
von so many enthusiastic compliments as we’re getting 
for t:e 1941 Bottling of Four Roses. 

In a way, we’re not surprised. For when we distilled the 
spec al whiskies for this Four Roses, five years ago and longer, 
we :-It certain they would be exceptional . . . because of the 
grea’ care that went into their making. .. because of the added 
kno: ledge and skill we applied to their aging. 


B. t when finally we opened the barrels, even we were aston- 


ished at the rich-ripe perfection these whiskies had achieved. 


And so we know that you, too—no matter when you last 
tasted Four Roses —will be astonished when you try the 1941 
Bottling. Astonished that today, when there are many fine 
whiskies, there could be one so far above the others. Just try 
today’s Four Roses — today! 


Four Roses is a blend of straight whiskies—90 proof. The straight whiskies 


in this product are 5 years or more old. Frankfort Distilleries, Inc., Louisville 
er Baltimore. 


EVERY DROP IS 5 YEARS OR MORE OLD 











The open-door policy was killing O'Connor 


OR YEARS, hot weather was a blessing to 
druggist O’Connor. 


As the town went in and out his friendly, 
open front door, the cash register rang 
merrily at his soda fountain. Then, the 
neighboring movie put in air conditioning. 
People came out of the movie’s clean, cool 
interior, started in Ais open door, exclaimed 
“Whew!”—turned and marched out. 

O’Connor’s open-door policy was killing 
him, until air-conditioning engineers, aware 
of problems like his, developed low-cost, 
unit air-conditioning systems. 


This job presented problems of its own. 
One of them was filtration of air. What was 
needed was an inexpensive, efficient, air 
filter. It must also require a minimum of 
servicing. 

The answer was found in Dust-Stops** 
—air filters made from Fiberglas. As simple 
to change as razor blades, so efficient they 


keep out nearly all nuisance dusts, includ- 
ing hay fever pollens! 


Today, druggist O'Connor and a mighty 
legion of businesses profit from clean, cool 
air, because Fiberglas made the first, low- 
cost, replaceable air filter. 

Would Dust-Stops make your business 
more profitable? They’ve done it time and 
again. For example: 

Dust-Stops keep nearly 2000 pounds of 
dirt a month from spoiling the merchandise 
of a famous New York department store. 
In a Detroit brewery, they help prevent 
wild yeast spores from getting into the vats 
and making the beer go haywire. 

In a Lancaster, Pa. watch factory, they 
keep out dust and lint—the enemy of pre- 
cision timepieces. 

In fact, Dust-Stops—because they solved 
the problem of low cost filtered air—have 
helped to put the luxury of forced warm 


air heat into even the more modest homes. 

And Dust-Stops themselves are only one 
product made of a remarkable new basic 
material, Fiberglas. Which is fire-safe—non- 
corrosive—light in weight—resistant to vi- 
bration . . . fhe modern, superior thermal 
and electrical insulation as well as an ideal 
filtering medium. 

Investigate Fiberglas and the benefits of 
clean air. Consult the makers of air-condi- 
tioning or ventilating equipment. Or write: 
Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corporation, 
Toledo, Ohio. In Canada, Fiberglas Canada, 
Ltd., Oshawa, Ontario. 


*This name is fictitious and refers to no actual person. 


OWENS-CORNING 


FIBERGLAS | 
ee 


**T. M. Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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device and the words “Delayed by 
emy Action.” 


' qSome of France’s most noted race horses 
have been acquired by the Nazis for nomi- 
nal prices and sent to stud. For instance, 
unbeaten Pharis II, whose worth was calcu- 
Jated at $240,000 after he won the 1939 
French Derby and Grand Prix de Paris, 
went to the Nazis for about $14,000. 
Others which have been acquired by the 
‘conquerors are Bubbles II, Antonym, and 
Brantome, who earned $131,512 in winning 
‘twelve out of fourteen starts, including the 


Prix de l’Arc de Triomphe. 


‘The new film contract of David Niven, 
3 Captain in the British Army, contains 
‘this clause: “Work on any picture will be 
‘suspended while any invasion attempt is 
emg made so that David Niven may 
‘yeturn to his regiment. Work will be re- 
‘gwmed immediately the invasion attempt 


Constant German bombings have had. 


at least one beneficial effect. Many people 
‘in England who used to be afraid of 
‘thunderstorms are now completely cured. 


{The BBC broadcasts last week to Ger- 
/many and occupied territories began with 
‘the playing of the opening bars of Bee- 
‘thoven’s Fifth Symphony. To Germans 
[these somber notes mean “So Pocht das 
Schicksal an die Pforte” or “Thus knocks 
e at the door,” which was Beethoven’s 
scription of the symphony. Col. Reginald 
ittan, the announcer, also gave the music 
other meaning: He pointed out that the 
‘three short notes and one long corresponded 
‘to the Morse code letter V; V stands for 
victory in both French and English, and 
he urged all hearers under Nazi domination 
to tap the signal with their feet, or on 
café glasses, or when knocking on a door, 
or however and whenever they could. 


RAF Rampage 


British Step Up Bomb Blitz 
as Luftwaffe Turns Eastward 





This Sunday Londoners went to church, 
sat or strolled in their parks, listened to 


band concerts. From Wednesday on they . 


were due to enjoy outdoor dancing as well. 
It was all so much like old times that they 
almost could forget the war and air raids. 
Best of all, they were able to sleep at 
night without waking suddenly to wailing 
sirens and exploding bombs. The Nazi 
Luftwaffe virtually had ignored them since 
May 10, night of their last big blitz. 

Last week British airmen returning from 
their daily mass assaults on the German- 
occupied Continent said they were met 
by very few enemy planes and they were 
of an earlier, vastly inferior type. The 
Nazi pilots also were timid, doing their 
best to avoid battle. And even anti-air- 


News of the Day from International 


Indies Defense: The natives of 
the rich Netherlands Indies, which 
Japan just now is covetously eying, 
practice for air raids, crowding into 
a new beehive type of bomb shelter. 





craft fire was considerably reduced. Hitler 
had at least temporarily abandoned the 
Battle for Britain to wage the Battle for 
Russia, transferring the bulk of his air 
strength in both men and machines from 
their western European bases to the east- 
ern front. 

The British made full use of the signal 
opportunity by stepping up the air war in 
daring raids around the clock. The Ger- 
mans. were believed to have used some 
400 planes in their last two big attacks on 
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Pilot Patois | 


Some of the slang of the new 
United States Army is given on page 
30. Following is a glossary of terms 
which have grown up during the 
war in the RAF: 


Ticketty Boo—perfect 

Drone—air gunner 

Sprout—gun barrel 

Roller Skate—tank 

Mae West—lifesaving jacket 

Brolly—parachute 

Sprog—recruit 

Binder—one who annoys 

Prang—to damage an aircraft 

Aviate a Hurrybox—fly a Hurricane 

Take a dim view—disapprove 

Buttoned up—orders clearly under- 

stood. 

Teedup—all set to start 

Browned off—tired of it all 

Pukka gen.—authentic news 

Brown types—Army men, wearers of 

khaki instead of the RAF blue 

Kerdumpf—originally the bumping 
noise made by an “aircraft” when it 
landed; now an exclamation of surprise, 
ejaculation, or emphatic agreement, or a 








sneer 
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London on April 16 and May 10. For 
seventeen successive nights between 250 
and 400 of the new big British bombers 


shuttled back and forth across the English 


Channel and the North Sea like airliners 
on a regular timetable to drop tons of their 
heavier explosives on. German ports and 
shipyards, Ruhr- war industries, and 
French bases. Kiel, Cologne; and Diissel- 
dorf were repeatedly raided. This Monday 
the British followed a heavy night blasting 
of Bremen with a daylight assault on the 
port, some 400 miles from London. The 
British estimate of last week’s losses was: 
108 German planes downed, twelve of 
them over Britain, while the RAF lost 54 
aircraft on its raids and none at home. The 
British also-lost eleven more Sunday night 
raiding the Reich. 

A United States Army observer said 
after seeing photographic evidence that 
RAF destruction in the Reich was far 
worse than London damage at the height 
of the blitz. He declared: “You can take it 
from me that the Ruhr is catching hell!” 

The same American also claimed the 
RAF had won “absolute supremacy” of 
the air in Northern Europe in its daylight 
sweeps over France and thus the invasion 
specter had been “effectively banished.” 
And The Aeroplane, authoritative weekly, 
commented: “To force back to the de- 
fensive an air force which has known noth- 
ing but offensives in war is to impose upon 
it, first, doubts as to its effectiveness and 
ultimately, by heavy repeated losses, to 
persuade it of its inferiority.” The maga- 
zine saw Britain’s growing air strength as 
a prelude to the seizure of air bases across 
the Channel in France. At the same time, 
ex-War Minister Leslie Hore-Belisha ,led 
a demand from many quarters that Brit- 
ain also take advantage of the present fa- 
vorable military situation to stage its own 
invasion somewhere along the extensive 
German-held coastline as a means of help- 
ing the Russians. 





Syrian Struggle 


Prime Minister Churchill told the 
House of Commons last week that Sir 
Henry Maitland Wilson, British com- 
mander in Syria, had been instructed to 
go all out against the Vichy forces and 
be guided only by military considera- 
tions. Despite this, the British advance 
still continued at the pace of colonial 
war rather than with the speed of a 
blitzkrieg. 

The chief progress came on the Damas- 
cus-Homs road. There the British pushed 
to Nebek, about halfway to Homs. At the 
same time another column that had sur- 
rounded the desert airdrome of Palmyra 
started an advance west, also toward 
Homs. The capture of this rail junction, 
the third largest city in Syria, would cut 
all the French communications and place 
the British on the road to Tripoli, the 
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Syrian port with the same name as the 
larger one in Italian Libya. The British 
also shelled Beirut from the sea and 
launched heavy air attacks on it. In one 
raid. bombs fell on the house of Gen. Henri 
Dentz, the French commander, and killed 
five people. The General himself wasn’t 
home. 

The chief reasons for the slowness of the 
British advance were the desert and 
mountain terrain and the unexpected te- 
nacity of French resistance. The British 
had hoped that the French would give up 
after the fall of Damascus on June 21. 
Instead the French troops, mostly Sene- 
galese, Foreign Legionnaires, and Alge- 
rians, obeyed orders without question to 
keep on fighting, and even British officers 
praised the energy of General Dentz in 
stiffening morale. But desertions became 
steadily more frequent and supplies were 
dwindling. In one case 150 cavalrymen 
rode into a village, changed clothes, and 
disappeared. Many prisoners were sur- 
prised to find that they had not been 
fighting Italians. Of the 90 tanks the 
French possessed at the beginning of hos- 
tilities, all but 30 had been destroyed or 
captured. : 

Another reason for the British slowness 
was the comparative smallness of the 
forces used and their paucity of equipment. 
NEWSWEEK’S correspondent with the Brit- 
ish reported: “It is amazing what the 
British dare to do with meager equip- 
ment. They send a few hundred men into 
a sector to do a job for which Ger- 
man methods would demand several thou- 
sand.” 

There were rumors, however, that the 
French had recognized the approach of the 
end. Jacques Benoist-Mechin, an Under 
Secretary in the Vichy Cabinet, arrived in 
Ankara by plane. Despite official denials, 
his mission was reported to be to arrange 
for the evacuation of some 20,000 troops 
from Syria through Turkey. 

As if already anticipating victory, the 
leaders of the Free French assembled in 
Damascus last week. They included Gen. 
Charles de Gaulle, Gen. Georges Catroux, 
and Gen. Paul Le Gentilhomme (NeEws- 
WEEK, June 2). 





Jeeves in Berlin 


P. G. Wodehouse, British author, was 
released on June 19 from an Upper Sile- 
sian prison camp where he had been in- 
terned since the German Army arrived at 
his French seacoast villa during a cocktail 
party a year ago. The humorist was estab- 
lished as a guest of the Nazi government 
at the Hotel Adlon in Berlin; and he im- 
mediately ran into a situation which 
would have strained the tact of even his 
fiction creation Jeeves, the indefatigable 
valet. 

The Nazis wanted propaganda divi- 
dends for their generosity. By an arrange- 


ment with the German Foreign Office, 
Wodehouse agreed to broadcast a series 
of short-wave talks about his personal ex- 
periences. In a newspaper interview he 
said: “I never have been able to work up 
a belligerent feeling. Just as I am about 
to feel belligerent about some country, I 
meet some nice fellow from it and lose all 
my belligerency.” 

British newspapers answered him with 
bitter editorials. The London Daily Mir- 
ror said: “He hasn’t seen the great areas of 
London, Coventry, Liverpool, and other 
cities flattened by his Hunnish hosts. 
Jeeves may speak to us softly from the ra- 
dio in Berlin. The world’s greatest gentle- 
man’s gentleman may purr as he never 
purred before. But the lads down at the 
Drones Club will never approve. Never. 
Never. Never.” Paul Holt, columnist of 
The Daily Express, commented: “Life in 
Hell is good to live, I guess, if you are 
Mr. Lucifer’s Personal guest . . . His 
[Wodehouse’s] evil act hurts us.” 

Aside from the Nazi-sponsored short- 
wave talks, Wodehouse broadcast on June 
26 a well-publicized interview with Harry 
W. Fiannery,-CBS correspondent in. Ber- 
lin, over the CBS network on its regular 
nightly roundup. The author said that 
while a prisoner he had finished a book 
and sent the manuscript to America. It 
was “just my ordinary sort of stuff’— 
which presumably meant more about 
Jeeves, his dim-witted master, Bertie 


International Tediophoto 
Wodehouse, Berlin broadcaster 





Wooster, and Bertie’s fellows of th 
Drones Club. But Wodehouse added: “| 
wonder if the kind of people and the king 
of England I write about will live afte 
the war.’ 


{ This week the Nazi censor barred Flan. 
nery from the air, because Elmer Davis, 
commenting on the interview over CBS jy 
New York, had said the Germans wer 
using Wodehouse for publicity. 





Week in the World 


Britain: For the last half century 
landowners in England have fought , 
rear-guard action with the government 
against encroachments on their power and 
property. The recent appointment by 
Lord Reith, Minister of Works and Build. 
ings, of a new Committee of Compens. 
tion and Betterment to consider the pos- 
tion of landowners in the reconstruction 
of Britain has had them newly worried. 
One idea growing out of the betterment 
movement would have the government 
take over undeveloped areas for regiond 
planning, with compensation to the own. 
ers provided by the pro rata distribution 
of a lump sum to be voted for the pur 
pose. Last week the National Federation 
of Property Owners was calling mectings 
of its members in various parts of the 
country to organize resistance against 
what they considered the dangerously 
radical plans being considered ul Reith’s 
committee. 


Cutna: Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek 
approved a recommendation of President 
Roosevelt that Owen Lattimore be ap- 
pointed American adviser to the Chinese 
government. Lattimore is this country’s 
leading authority on Mongolia, the little- 
known region of plains and nomad tribes- 
men where Chinese, Russian, and Japanese 
interests overlap, and has spent most of the 
past two decades in the Far East. He went 
there in 1920, when he was 20 years old, 
and after engaging in business and news- 
paper work began a career of travel and 
exploration in Mongolia. 


AusTraLiA: Heading a growing demand 
for a better organized prosecution of the 
war, Prime Minister Robert G. Menzies 
of Australia last week enlarged his Cabi- 
net from twelve to nineteen, creating sev- 
eral new posts directly concerned with the 
war. New ministries of Aircraft Produc- 
tion, War Organization of Industry, Home 
Security, and External Territories were 
filled respectively by Sen. John W. Leckie, 
Menzies’ father-in-law and formerly an 
Assistant Minister, and Eric Spooner, 
Joseph Abbott, and Allan McDonald, all 
newcomers to the Cabinet. Sen. Philip 
McBride, former Minister of Munitions 
and Supply, retained only the Munitions 
portfolio, while Sen. George McLeay, for- 
merly Postmaster General, became Muit- 
ister of Supply and Development. 
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International 


Super-bomber: the Douglas B-19, world’s largest plane, takes off on its first hop at Santa Monica, Calif. 











DEFENSE 





Nation Prodded by War’s ‘Turn 
to Greater Effort in Defense 


‘OPM Setup Streamlined 
and Plans Made to Boost Output; 


More Bombers for Britain 


The quick change in the course of the 
war in Europe bewildered many Ameri- 
cans and tended to sharpen the differences 
between the interventionists and the keep- 
out-of-a-shooting-war advocates, but Amer- 
ica is agreed on one thing: this is no time 
to take a breathing spell in defense pro- 
duction. 

This attitude was reflected last week in 
a quickening of activity at the Office of 
Production Management. Calling for a 
speedup in the production of all war mate- 
nals, William S. Knudsen, OPM. Director 
General, warned against complacence. In 
line with that, he announced a reorganiza- 
tion of the OPM to facilitate its dealings 
with business. 

Under the OPM’s revised setup, indus- 
try advisory committees will be formed to 
deal with special sections of the production 
ofice on commodity matters—a system 





somewhat similar to that used in the 
World War. Each major industry will thus 
do business with the section of OPM 
which handles its commodity, instead of 
having to waste time dealing with the 
Production, Priorities, and Purchases di- 
visions individually. Under the new plan, 
each of the present OPM directors, in ad- 
dition to his present work, will take over 
supervision of commodity sections affect- 
ing his division’s chief function. Thus, 
John D. Biggers, production chief, will 
take over the sections concerned with 
steel, aluminum, magnesium, chemicals, 
and the like; Purchasing Director Donald 
M. Nelson will accept responsibility for 
textiles, food, and drugs, and Edward R. 
Stettinius Jr., Director of Priorities, will 
supervise the rubber, cotton, zinc, and al- 
lied sections in which problems of impor- 
tation and allocation are paramount. 

One reason for the OPM reorganization 
was criticism of its failure to foresee short- 
ages of commodities in the early days of 
the program—criticism not altogether jus- 
tified in the light of the continual raising 
of goals in the defense program during 


the last year. However, the move did not 
immediately silence the critics. On June 
26 the special Senate committee investi- 
gating defense roundly blamed the OPM 
and the Aluminum Co. of America for un- 
derestimating the need for that metal by 
planning a production capacity of only 
about 800,000,000 pounds annually instead 
of the approximate 1,600,000,000 pounds 
necessary. 

This renewed censure was met by an 
OPM recommendation that the govern- 
ment build eight aluminum plants in areas 
of Arkansas, Alabama, California, New 
York, North Carolina, and Washington 
where the vast quantities of electric power 
needed for aluminum processing, accord- 
ing to a government survey, could be 
quickly supplied. These plants, to be oper- 
ated by private industry, would supply 
about 600,000,000 pounds of the metal an- 
nually, and this, combined with the 200,- 
000,000 pounds the United States expects 
to import from Canada, would be suffi- 
cient to meet the greatly increased de- 
mand. 

Still more of this light metal may be 
needed, however, when the Army rounds 
out its bomber plans. The present goal is 
6,000 four-motored bombers a year, chief- 
ly Boeing and Consolidated—revised up- 
ward in the last year from an annual goal 
of 1,200. This may be revised still further 
on the basis of performance of the new 
Douglas B-19, the $3,500,000 82-ton super- 
bomber which made its maiden flight in 
California last week. Although this plane, 
the largest ever built, has a top speed of 
only about 210 miles an hour, its 7,000- 
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mile range is expected to give the Army 
valuable pointers on long-distance opera- 
tions. Some experts expect the upshot to 
be a design for a new superbomber in a 
class about midway between the 24-ton 
Flying Fortress and the new B-19. 


Significance 





While defense production is nowhere - 


near the mark the government would like 
to see, it is not as far off schedule as many 
recent criticisms would indicate. Ahead 
of schedule are the warship, powder, anti- 
aircraft gun, and rifle programs. But am- 
munition and planes are lagging. Because 


the aircraft production program is being» 


changed to provide more bombers so that 
Britain can give as well as take in air war- 
fare, it is expected to be September before 
unit plane production will again reach 
April’s figure of 1,389. But while unit out- 
put has decreased, the weight of planes 
produced is going steadily upward. 

However, despite the prodding of 
Knudsen and other government officials, 
no sharp increase in output can be expect- 
ed to meet the present critical needs. This 
means that greater aid to Britain within 
the next few months can be accomplished. 
only by: (1) allocating more than the 
present estimated 90 per cent of America’s 
war materials output to the anti-Axis na- 
tions, or (2) taking equipment from the 
armed forces. Either course would be un- 
popular with the military, particularly the 
Air Corps, which is now suffering from se- 
vere equipment shortages. 

As this pinch becomes more acute and 
public clamor increases, Mr. Roosevelt 
may be forced to delegate some of his au- 
thority as top head of the defense program 
to some individual or body. Already Sen. 
Ralph Brewster, a member of the special 
Senate committee investigating defense, 
has accused the President of being the 
greatest defense bottleneck by trying to 
handle too many problems in addition to 
war-materials production. 


Battalion on Rails 


Many a man’s secret ambition to shoot 
a cannon, drive a fire truck with the siren 
open, or make a parachute jump has come 
true since his induction into the Army. 
Last week the Army added another am- 
bition-satisfying job to the list when it 
formed at Fort Belvoir, Va., a battalion to 
run a 75-mile-long standard-gauge railroad 
which will serve Camps Claiborne, Beau- 
regard, Livingston, and Polk in Louisiana. 

In an effort to obtain a railroad, the 
Army last March took an option on the 
Red River & Gulf, a private line running 
almost entirely within the bounds of Polk 
and Claiborne, but has not yet decided 
whether to take up the option or build its 
own line. With preliminary plans calling 
for $1,250,000 worth of equipment, to in- 
clude ultimately about fifteen locomotives 











Mechanized Dialect 


One result of the mechanization of 
the armed forces has been a new crop 
of Army slang. Among the newest 
terms, as reported last week by Army 
Ordnance magazine: 


Popsickle—motorcycle 

Doodle bug, hell buggy, or iron horse 
—tank 

Button up—to close tank 

Gasoline cowboy—member of armored 
unit 

Jeep—command car 

Peep, or Son of a Jeep—bantam car 

Little poison—$7-millimeter gun 

Scatter gun—machine gun 

Flying the iron beam—flying along 
railroad 

Flying the wet beam—flying along 
river 

Sky winder—Air Corps man 

Hit the silk—use parachute 

Jumping jeep—autogiro with jump 
take-off 

Dit da man or static bender—radio 
operator 

Pour on coal—give it the throttle 

Crossbar Hotel or Barrack Thirteen— 
guardhouse 

Rat race—mounted review 

Button chopper—laundry 

Gravel agitator—infantryman 

Homing device—pass or furlough 

Cockpit fog—mental confusion 





( 





and 200 boxcars, flat cars, and gondolas, 
the line will become a proving grounj 
similar to Britain’s Woolmer Instructiong 
Military Railroad. When the new battalion, 
to be known as the 711th Engineers, move, 
from Fort Belvoir to its permanent pog 
at Camp Claiborne around Aug. 1, it wij 
be brought up to full 765-man strength and 
consist of Company A, charged with maip. 
tenance of way; Company B, responsib 
for upkeep of equipment; and Company C, 
the train crews, in charge of operations, 

The new unit, as opposed to the reg. 
mental organization of 1918, is the proto. 
type of 41 paper battalions which will lk 
formed if war conditions necessitate. Com. 
manded by Lt. Col. Marshall J. Noyes, an 
old Missouri Pacific man who entered the 
Army during the World War, the 711th 
draws its commissioned personnel from 
commercial roads. 





Sky Sentinels 


Above the tree-fringed shores of Wing. 
foot Lake, 12 miles southeast of Akron, 
Ohio, the sunny blue sky on June 23 blos- 
somed with an array of bobbing gray and 
silver blobs, of different shapes and sizes 
and looking, according to the angle of view, 
like enormous floating bombs, fantastic 
starfish, or fat little sausages. 

It was the first demonstration in the 
United States of barrage balloons. Made 
by the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., these 
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comer 
Anti- tail Eye: N. eeding direct sighting equipment to use 75-milli- 
meter guns against moving tanks, Lt. Charles Yancey (left) and Capt. 
Lowell Bean made their own for Tennessee maneuvers. The device, made 
of water pipe, cost $6.30. It permits one man to aim vertically while an- 
other follows the target’s horizontal movements—and does it better, ac- 
cording to some artillery experts, than a $638 factory-made job. 
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sky guardians are designed either to de- 
stroy raiding planes should they crash 
against the bags’ steel anchor cables or to 
force them to fly at heights where bomb- 
ing becomes inaccurate. 

The biggest exhibit was a pompous 
Strato Sentinel, or six-lobed aristocrat (see 
picture) with a 68,000-cubic-foot helium 
capacity and a ceiling of 15,000 feet— 
about 5,000 higher than the loftiest of 
London’s thousands of anti-air-raid bags. 
Next in size was the D-5, a four-lobed 
30,000-cubic-foot balloon capable of reach- 
ing a height of 7,000 feet. And alongside 
these rode samples of Goodyear’s baby 
plane traps: a 5,500-cubic-foot bag with 
a 4,000-foot ceiling, designed for the pro- 
tection of convoys from dive bombers, 
and a 2,800-cubic foot midget, about 1/25th 
the size of the Strato Sentinel, made to 
float at 1,600 feet and guard ground 
troops from strafing. 

Of the four types, all are experimental 
except the D-5, which Goodyear is now 
producing at a rapidly growing clip to fill 
an Army order for about 450 bags. In addi- 
tion, the United States Rubber and Gen- 
eral Tire companies are participating in 
balloon making. And the potential size of 
the program was indicated in recent testi- 
mony, revealed last week, before a Senate 
Appropriations subcommittee by Maj. Gen. 
G. H. Brett, Air Corps chief, who asked 
that 3,000 balloons be built immediately 
and 3,000 more in the fiscal year 1943. 
Moreover, guesses at the eventual number 
of balloons required range between 10,000 
and 20,000. 

In line with this expansion, the War 
Department on June 1 created its first 
barrage-balloon battalion as part of the 
Coast Artillery at Camp Davis, N.C. 







































































Plane Cannon > 


One of the most effective new weapons 
produced by the present war is the auto- 
matic aircraft cannon. Installed by the 
Germans in Messerschmitt 109 and 110 





Goodyear demonstrated the D-5 barrage balloon at Akron, and tested ... 





International 
... the new Strato Sentinel 


fighters, 20-millimeter, or 4/5-inch, cannon 
are said to have knocked out railroad loco- 
motives in the Polish campaign. And be- 
cause of their destructive power, especially 
as a countermeasure for increased armor- 
ing of German planes, the British long ago 
began to equip their fighters with the 20- 
millimeter gun. 

By contrast, the United States Army 
has hitherto concentrated largely on the 
still more powerful 37-millimeter, or 114- 
inch, cannon now being fitted, for firing 
through the nose, to the Bell Airacobra 
fighter. However, although this gun uses a 
heavier explosive shell, weighing about 114 
pounds, the 10-ounce shell of the smaller 
weapon has_ nevertheless proved a 
deadly missile, capable of bringing down 
any warplane with a single well-placed 
hit. 

Moreover, while both guns: have about 
the same effective range of about a mile, 
the 20-millimeter has a much faster rate 
of fire—about 350 shots a minute, against 
only 120 for the 37-millimeter. In addi- 
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tion, because of the ammunition weight 
factor, the average fighter can carry about 
100 rounds of 20-millimeter shells, com- 
pared with only 30 of the larger type. 

In view of these factors, both the Army 
and Navy are now paying more attention 
to the 20-millimeter cannon. This was evi- 
denced on May 16, when the first gun of 
this type produced in the United States 
was turned over to Army officials by the 
Eclipse Machine division of the Bendix 
Aviation Corp. at Elmira, N.Y. And it 
was further emphasized last week when, 
out of $742,462,680 Navy funds in the 
Second Deficiency Bill, the Navy ear- 
marked $47,000,000 for aircraft ordnance, 
including 20-millimeter cannon to be 
installed in its fighters and _ flying 
boats. 

Meanwhile, with the .30-caliber machine 
gun now rendered virtually obsolete by 
increased armoring, it seemed probable 
that the armament trend for American 
planes would be toward a combination of 
20-millimeter cannon and .50-caliber ma- 
chine guns. 


q At the Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 
Akron plant on Monday of this week, 
Brig. Gen. Charles T. Harris, War De- 
partment ordnance officer, received the 
first two pilot models of 40-millimeter 
Swedish Bofors rapid-firing anti-aircraft 
guns ordered by the Army and Navy. 
Completed last week ahead of schedule by 
the Chrysler Corp., the guns are equipped 
with Firestone-built mounts. 


Defense Week 


Orricers: Striving for tiptop Army 
efficiency, the War Department has found 
that many officers are incapable of 
first-class work under modern combat 
conditions. As a result, Under Secretary 
of War Robert P. Patterson asked Con- 
gress last week for authority to remove 
any officer for any “good and sufficient 
reason.” The same day, Sen. Elbert D. 
Thomas of Utah introduced a bill 
that would set up a five-man board of 
top-ranking officers to carry out the 
pruning. 





Notes: To spur its recruiting drive, 
the Navy Department announced it would 
launch an experimental advertising cam- 
paign in small-town newspapers in Iowa, 
Indiana, and Missouri, and hired . 21 
“glamorous” New York models to appear 
in newsreels depicting the off-duty life of 
Marines at Quantico, Va. . . . President 
Roosevelt authorized the drafting of 900,- 
000 men, the legal limit, during the new 
fiscal year, indicating that the present 
intention is to release most current train- 
ees when their year’s training periods be- 
gin to expire in mid-November. Selective 
Service officials instructed draft boards 
to defer all men who make any substan- 
tial contribution to dependents. 
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Price-Fixing Showdown Nears 
as Henderson Friction Grows 


Soaring Farm Commodities 
Finally Force an OPACS Curb; 
Chrysler Defy Brings Threat 


Leon Henderson, director of the Office 
of Price Administration and Civilian Sup- 
ply, has hitherto made a rather easy job 
out of his task of preventing inflation. He 
has completely ignored the boom in the 
politically sacred farm commodities, but 
has nevertheless escaped a runaway infla- 
tion because industry cooperated in avoid- 
ing markups, despite its soaring costs. 
As a result, up until last week the chubby 
price czar had instituted mandatory price 
ceilings only on secondhand machine tools, 
several kinds of metal scrap, steel prod- 
ucts, combed cotton yarns, and _ hides. 
However, in testimony before a House 
Appropriations subcommittee on June 19, 
made public last week, Henderson admit- 
ted that his “honeymoon was over” and 
that legislation giving him special powers 


to enforce his edicts would soon be neces- 
sary. 

Last week the admission seemed well 
founded indeed as the OPACS chief 
ranged far and wide spouting new threats 
and ceilings. On Monday he delegated 
to the SEC .the job of watching com- 
modity markets for speculative excesses 
and the next day requested the furni- 
ture industry and leading manufacturers 
of refrigerators to refrain from increasing 
prices any further, 

Then on Wednesday the honeymoon 
atmosphere vanished entirely when Hen- 
derson stormily denounced the Chrysler 
Corp. for refusing to retract the increase 
recently posted on automobiles, although 
the company did agree to relinquish part 
of the rise. Declaring it to be the first in- 
stance of a major concern refusing to co- 
operate with the OPACS, he said the 
Chrysler refusal would hasten enactment 
of a price-control law and threatened to 
take over the pricing of all cars begin- 
ning with the new model year. At the same 
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time, Henderson released Studebaky 
Hudson, and Nash from his reques 
that they withdraw their price boo, 
and permitted Packard to raise its qu, 
tations to the level of the other indepen¢. 
ents. 

To round out that day, the price cy 
also promulgated a mandatory price qj. 
ing for pig iron, asked railroad-car whe 
makers to withdraw an advance they haj 
posted, and called on makers of carb 
black, used for tires, paints, and printing 
ink, to consult him before making a pn. 
posed higher schedule effective. He aly 
suffered another setback when sever 
furniture men hiked prices for the secon{ 
time in the week and the Southern brane} 
of the industry refused to freeze quota 
tions because of mounting costs. In retal. 
ation, Henderson at the week end asked 
the Federal Trade Commission to investi. 
gate furniture prices. 

On Thursday, Chrysler answered Hen. 
derson’s tirade and squarely joined the 
price-control issue. Claiming that two re. 
cent companywide wage increases, in De. 
cember and June, and higher material 
had raised costs by 4.89 per cent o 
$27.55 a car, the company pointed out 
that its price boosts averaged only 44 
per cent or $26.62 a car. Answering Hen 
derson’s insinuation that the company 
could have absorbed the higher costs out 
of profits, the statement asserted that 
Chrysler’s net for the past twelve months 
was only about $30.47 per car sold, or 
only slightly more than the higher pay- 
roll costs and stated that its 55,000 stock- 
holders last year received only $440 apiece, 
on the average. The statement cited the 
corporation’s many defense activities and, 
as an answer to the complaint about lack 
of cooperation, reported that it had netted 
exactly $13,295 on its first $31,666,171 of 
defense business. 

Henderson didn’t reply but did reveal 
the details of his previously announced 
plan for freezing rubber tire and tube 
prices at their June 17 level. He indicated 
that OPACS would watch every retailer 
to check up on various efforts at evasion, 
and he stated that tiremakers would not 
be allowed to make changes in style or 
quality without his consent. The drastic 
nature of these controls help explain the 
need for the staff of 1,395 that the price 
chief is now acquiring. 

Although still ignored by Henderson, 
the markets for farm commodities kept 
on boiling to new peaks last week under 
the impetus of government buying and 
loan programs. Hogs shut up above $11 
a hundredweight, and cottonseed vil 
zoomed to a fifteen-year peak of almost 
18 cents a pound, an increase of 100 
per cent in four months, while a four- 
year peak was established by soybeans, 
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“How many is precious few, lover?” 








hs a good question, lady .. . even 
though it does annoy your husband. 

The answer, of course, is that “precious 
few” may be any number from one to one 
billion—depending on whether it refers to 
sets of quintuplets or to molecules. 

It’s one of those handy abstractions like 
“countless” or “hardly any” or “quite a few,” 
which we use when accuracy isn’t impor- 
tant, or when we're too lazy to be precise. 

But the men who direct America’s busi- 
ness and industry can’t afford the luxury of 
such inexactitudes. The figures upon which 
Management bases its judgments must be 
accurate—must be up-to-the-minute and 
objectively interpreted—if those judgments 
are to be sound and profitable! 
































That’s why so many concerns, renowned 
for sound policy and profitable operation, 
rely on Comptometer adding-calculating 
machines and streamlined Comptometer 
methods for handling all phases of figure 
work—simple or complex. . 

They’ve learned that Comptometer ma- 
chines and methods together handle more 
Jigure work in less time at lower cost. 

Felt & Tarrant Manufacturing Company, 
1731 North Paulina Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


COMPTOMETER 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


ADDING-CALCULATING MACHINES 





















International 
Flying Cow: At Palmer, Wash., this bossy is tail-twisted aboard a 
plane bound. for greener pastures near McGrath, Alaska. Milkers used to 
be sent north by sea, but such trips ate up most of the season—and any- 
way, many a cow never survived the journey. Plane transport costs more, 
but the owner figures the time-saving and cow-saving worth it. 





and cotton went above 15 cents a pound, 
highest since 1930. 

This runaway trend finally forced Hen- 
derson to discard his blinders and crack 
down on a farm commodity. On Friday, 
following the announcement of a forth- 
coming ceiling for West Coast lumber, the 
OPACS boss said he was considering 
such a clampdown on cottonseed oil, and 
on Saturday he instituted ceilings on six 
types of cotton cloth. This, plus the cot- 
tonseed-oil warning, sent cotton and other 
farm commodities down sharply in week- 
end trading. The price decline infuriated 
the Senate farm bloc, which promptly be- 
gan laying plans to exempt agricultural 
products from OPACS control. 


Significance 


Although Chrysler and the furniture 
men have suffered some unfavorable pub- 
licity, they have the consolation that their 
brushes with the price boss focused public 
attention on the Administration’s lop- 
sided, farcical price policies. Summarized, 
these embrace: (1) Federal loans and 
purchasing programs that have raised 
farm prices 20 per cent in the past year; 
(2) active encouragement of wage in- 
crease demands, resulting in a rise of 10 
per cent in average hourly earnings and 
and a 20 per cent boost in weekly wages 
in 1940, although living costs have in- 
creased less than 3 per cent; and (3) while 
Henderson blandly insists that any and 
all industries can absorb wage and ma- 





terial increases out of profits, an airy dis- 
regard of the fact that numerous con- 
cerns, large and small, earned less in 1940 
than in 1939 and are recording a further 
decrease this year. 

This record of catering to farm and 
labor groups scarcely encourages the hope 
that the government will now buck their 
lobbies to get sanction for a uniform and 
effective price policy. The action of the 
farm bloc indicates the fight the Adminis- 
tration faces if it asks for measures to 
check soaring agricultural prices or indus- 
trial wages. However, without new en- 
forcement powers and a spirit of fairness, 
the Henderson policies seem due for a 
crackup, especially in industries made up 
primarily of small units such as scrap or 
even furniture. 





Subway Truce 


All last week 3,000,000 New Yorkers 
grimly contemplated walking to work on 
Tuesday morning, July 1, because Mike 
Quill, president of the CIO Transport 
Workers Union, had threatened to close 
down New York’s 254-mile rapid-transit 
network, unless the city gave him a new 
closed-shop contract to replace those ex- 
piring on June 30. In turn, Mayor La 
Guardia, who has labeled Quill “just a 
dues collector,” asserted that the city 
lacked power to force civil-service workers 
to join a union, or even to sign a collec- 
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tive agreement of any _ type, though 
it could confer with the union at any 
time. 

The expiring agreements were reluctant. 
ly assumed by Mayor La Guardia when th 
city took over two subway systems fron 
private operators last June, although th 
Mayor clearly indicated his belief that th 
closed-shop proviso was illegal. His attitud. 
caused many of the subway workers t 
stop paying dues and naturally whette 
Quill’s desire for a new enforceable pact, 
The CIO backed the shrill-voiced Irs, 
radical, who has been accused of having 
Communist leanings, contending that sing 
the subways were a business venture, the 
city as operator should be subject to the 
same conditions as a private concern. Ae. 
ceptance of this thesis would permit closed 
shops in municipal power, transit, bridge, 
or other enterprises. 

However, just 56 hours before the strike 
deadline and a few hours after the TWU 
had voted to back Quill in a walkout, 
Mayor La Guardia announced that C0 
President Philip Murray had consented to 
a temporary agreement averting the strike, 
This provided that the union would remain 
at work under the present contracts pend- 
ing a judicial determination as to whether 
the city can sign an agreement and what 
conditions the pact could specify. A pro- 
ceeding to determine these issues has al- 
ready been booked but will not come to 
trial until Sept. 22. 












































































































Grocery Giant 


Only one chain-store organization grossed 
more than a billion dollars last year. Need- 
less to say, it was the Great Atlantic & 
Pacific Tea Co., whose 9,000-odd stores 
are located mostly east of the Mississippi 
River, with a sprinkling of units as far 
west as California. Last week the firm’s 
president, John A. Hartford, whose father 
worked in the first A & P store, opened 
in New York in 1859, later becoming part- 
ner in the business, announced that gross 
sales in the fiscal year ended Feb. 28 to- 
taled $1,115,774,058, a new high and 13 
per cent better than the previous year. 

Net profit, on the other hand, declined 
by almost 2 per cent to $18,336,617 owing 
to several factors, including a lower retail 
markup and a 65 per cent rise in Federal 
taxes. In addition, Hartford pointed with 
pride to the fact that more than 53 cents 
of every dollar spent in A & P stores for 
fruits and vegetables were paid to suppli- 
ers last year, compared with 46.8 cents’in 
1937, a not inconsiderable increase, consid- 
ering the fact that the company is the 
largest individual purchaser of fresh fruits 
and vegetables in the United States. 

The annual report also reviewed the 
company’s recent action in reducing the 
working time of some 7,000 clerks and 
store managers in the Eastern division, 
without cutting their pay, from a six-day, 
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LL the money in the world cannot 
begin to compensate for all the 
suffering and sorrow caused every day 
by highway accidents. Each year 
thousands of little boys and girls are left 
fatherless or motherless and the lives of 
thousands of other innocent children 
are sacrificed needlessly — all victims of 
the dangers that lurk in unsafe tires. Why 
not protect these precious lives against 
highway accidents with Firestone 


DeLuxe Champion Tires? This new type 
of tire is Safti-Sured against the hidden 
dangers of blowouts and skidding—and 
Safti-Sured for longer mileage by the 
remarkable new wear-resisting Vitamic 
rubber compound. Put a set of these new 
Firestone DeLuxe Champions on your 
car today. Your nearby Firestone dealer 
or store will gladly tell you how little 
it costs for the priceless protection of the 
world’s first and only Safti-Sured tires 


Firestone 


eLexe CHAMPION TIRES 
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FOR THE BEST 
IN MUSIC 
The Voice of Firestone 
with Richard Crooks, 
Margaret Speaks and 


_ the Firestone Sym- 
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Oil: The Problem Is How to Transport It 
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With Federal aid, the industry plans a 4,450 mile addition to America’s 72,000 miles of trunk pipeline : 





. Z Triangle photos 
Shipyards are rushing 151 new tankers 


PERE 


, © Douglas from Gendreau 
Use of 19,000 idle tank cars might solve the deficit 


Although America produces more than 60 per cent of the world’s 
petroleum, and much refining capacity is idle, motorists ii. the 
East paradoxically are worrying about “gasless Sundays.” Trans- 
fer to Britain of 50 of the 258 tankers hauling oil from the Gulf to 
the Atlantic has created a shortage of 250,000 barrels a day i: the 
Atlantic States, which consume 1,500,000 barrels daily. How: ver, 
greater use of rail cars and barges may avert drastic rationing 
until the new pipelines and tankers are finished. In addition, 
Petroleum Coordinator Harold L. Ickes has arranged the shiiting 
of three tankers now running from the Pacific Coast to the Ailan- 
tic to the shorter Gulf-Atlantic trade route, a move which will 
reduce the shortage by about 6 per cent. Also an oil-burner 
repair program to cut 25 per cent off fuel needs is being pushed. 


Triangle»: 


Trucks help gather crude, and tugs push barges like these up the Mississippi and Ohio to save tanker: 
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54-hour week to a five-day, 48-hour sched- 
ule. As a further innovation, the New 
England division recently began experi- 
menting in four stores with self-service 
meat counters, in addition to the units’ 
regular meat departments. Prepackaged 
cuts, already weighed and priced, were 
placed in open-display refrigerated cases 
for customers to help themselves. 





Aviation 
American Airlines Opens Route 
Linking Buffalo and Toronto 


In 1934 the Aviation Corp., whose sub- 
sidiaries make Lycoming engines and pro- 
pellers and Vultee and Stinson planes, had 
to dispose of its 100 per cent interest in 
American Airlines to conform with the Air 
Mail Act of that year. Last week it was 
revealed that Aviation has again become 
a stockholder in American, this time to the 
tune of 34 per cent, through conversion of 
its bondholdings in the transport company 
into common stock. Whether or not it may 
keep the newly acquired shares is up to the 
CAB, which probably will hold hearings 
to decide if a one-third interest constitutes 
control under the Civil Aeronautics Act of 
1938. 

Meanwhile, American, which transports 
almost one-third of all domestic airline 
passengers and is exceeded in passenger 
revenue by only six of the country’s rail- 
roads, has been enjoying record traffic, 
with a new high of 37,375,530 revenue 
passenger miles flown in May, 37 per cent 
above the same month a year ago. Last 
week the company further increased its 
activities by beginning international serv- 
ice with a new route between Buffalo and 
Toronto. It also has an application pend- 
ing before the CAB to run a spur south 
from Texas to Mexico City. Approval of 
this will make American the second major 
international airline operating from the 
United States. Pan American is first. 

To handle its expanding traffic, Ameri- 
can obtained delivery of six new planes in 
the first half of this year, raising its total 
transport fleet to 82 twin-motored craft. 
However, when the government last week 
asked the nation’s airlines to turn over 
more planes for Britain, the company ar- 
ranged to deliver two of its Douglas 
DC-3s, necessitating the cancellation of a 
daily round-trip flight between Boston and 
Chicago. 

Other aviation news of the week in- 
cluded: 


Zoning: To facilitate the movement of 
military aircraft and to provide greater 
safety in the face of the enormous increase 
in air traffic, the CAB ruled that begin- 
ning July 1 all aircraft operating between 
3,500 and 17,000 feet altitude, mostly air- 
liners, must be equipped with two-way ra- 
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How the CAB zones the skies 


dio and a sensitive type altimeter, while 
the air above 17,000 feet was restricted to 
military planes. This leaves the space be- 
low 3,500 feet for the use of all pilots (see 
chart). 


Panacra: President Harold J. Roig of 
Pan American-Grace Airways, Inc., an af- 
filiate of the Pan American Airways Corp., 
reported a total of 5,123,626 passenger 
miles flown in the first three months of 
1941, an increase of 106 per cent over the 
same period of last year. Panagra also ex- 
tended its route mileage from 5,700 to a 
total of 7,800 miles during the past year, 
the increase resulting chiefly from its pol- 
icy of paralleling or displacing Nazi air 
services in South America. 





All-Welded Ships 


In recent years the use of welding in 
shipbuilding has virtually revolutionized 
the industry. Introduced in shipyards 
about 25 years ago for repairs and minor 
structural details, the new method was 
later applied to the construction of small 
craft and today virtually all ships under 
300 feet long are completely welded. 

About a decade ago all-welded tankers 
made their appearance, several being built 
by the Sun Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co. 
for the Atlantic Refining Co. Since they 
were about 15 per cent lighter in weight 
than riveted tankers, they had proportion- 
ately greater carrying capacity and in addi- 








Uses 20 Iron Fireman Stokers 


Iron Fireman feeds the fires of industry— 
feeds them better—and makes substantial 
fuel cost savings. 

Look, for instance, at the record of Iron 
Fireman performance at Lynchburg found- 
ries (Va.): 


Fuel cost per ton of metal BEFORE $3.25 
Fuel cost per ton of metal AFTER 1.08 
IRON FIREMAN fuel-cost SAVING 2.17 

% SAVING 67% 


And that is only part of the story. Iron 
Fireman firing reduced production losses by 
controlled heat and decreased maintenance 
cost. as well! 


Learn what Iron Fireman Can Save YOU 


What Iron Fireman does for Lynchburg 
foundries it may be able to do for your plant. 
There’s an easy way to find out. You want to 
know. So do we. You say the word. We'll 
make a survey at our own risk and expense. 
Then you be the judge. Send the coupon 
—right now! 

Right: Arthur Roberts, Jr., Chief 
Engineer. Below: Air view of Rad- 
ford Pipe Works, Radford, Va., 
division of Lynchburg Foundry Co. 










IRON FIREMAN 


Iron Fireman Mrc. Co., (Portland, Ore.; Cleveland; 
: Toronto). 
i Mail to: 3164 W. 106th St., Cleveland, Ohio. 
r O See me about making, free, Iron Fireman Survey. 
O Send free copy of ‘‘Modernize, 
i Economize, Iron Fireman-ize.”” 
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tion were said to be more oil-tight and 
more easily cleaned. 

A further welding advance came last 
year with completion of the country’s first 
large all-welded dry-cargo ships, the Ex- 
chequer, now a naval auxiliary renamed 
The Pocomoke, and the Mormacmoon of 
Moore-McCormack Lines, both built by 
the Ingalls Shipbuilding Corp. The Ingalls 
yard at Pascagoula, Miss., specializes in 
all-welded construction, as do the Pennsyl- 
vania Shipyards, Inc., at Beaumont, Tex- 
as, and the Western Pipe & Steel Co. at 
San Francisco. Moreover, even among old- 
er yards, which have large investments in 
riveting equipment and whose employes 
are trained in that process, the use of weld- 
ing has been steadily gaining. Its impor- 
tance in the current emergency is indicated 
by the fact that the 312 ships being built 
under the emergency fleet program will be 
almost 100 per cent welded. Abroad, too, 
the Germans are building ships welded 
throughout, and the smooth unbroken sides 
of the battleship King George V attest to 
the use of welding in Great Britain. 

Aside from weight reduction, advocates 
of this new technique contend that it sub- 
stantially cuts construction time. Empha- 
sizing this point, Atlantic Refining last 
week announced that Sun Shipbuilding 
will launch, July 7,its new all-welded tanker, 
W. C. Yeager, which took the record time 
of sixteen weeks from keel laying to launch- 
ing. Other advantages claimed for welding 
are that it increases a ship’s streamlining, 
and hence speed, by eliminating rivet heads 
and overlapping plates, and that it reduces 
maintenance costs by making it easier to 
mend damaged plates and to repaint the 
hull. 

Last week a new phase was reached 
with the launching by Ingalls of the first 
all-welded passenger vessel, the $4,099,000, 
9,975-ton African Comet for the Ameri- 
can South African Line. Accommodating 
116 passengers in all-outside staterooms, 
each with private bath, she is the first of 
three sister ships being built at Pascagoula 
for the line’s service between the Eastern 
Seaboard of the United States and the 
South and East African ports and is sched- 
uled to make the voyage from New York 
to Cape Town in sixteen and a half days, 
nearly a week less than present schedules. 


{ Other ship launchings last week in- 
cluded: the 6,400-ton cargo ship Alcoa 
Pennant, for the Alcoa Steamship Co., at 
the yard of the Consolidated Steel Corp., 
Los Angeles; the 16,625-ton tanker Stan- 
vac Manila, built for a Socony-Vacuum 
Oil Co. affiliate at the Bethlehem Steel 
Co.’s Fore River yard; the Extavia, a 
6,200-ton cargo ship, for the American Ex- 
port Lines, at the Bath Iron Works, Bath, 
Maine; and the 9,300-ton President Polk, 
last of seven American President Lines 
combination passenger and cargo ships 
built by the Newport News Shipbuilding 
& Dry Dock Co. 
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The insignia of a campaign... 


Czarina of Dress 


Last winter 800 New York dress manu- 
facturers and jobbers accepted a plan for 
promoting and improving New York’s 
largest industry proposed by the New 
York Dress Joint Board (NEwsweEEk, Dec. 
30, 1940) , which bargains for 85,000 mem- 
bers of the International Ladies Garment 
Workers. Subsequently, the manufacturers 
set up the New York Dress Institute as a 
trade association to coordinate the efforts 
of management and labor in the $350,000,- 
000 industry and to wage a campaign de- 
signed to establish the city as fashion cen- 
ter of the world. 

To head this drive, the institute last 
week selected 38-year-old Dorothy W. 
Anderson, merchandise manager of Arnold 
Constable & Co., New York apparel store. 
Mrs. Anderson, who is the wife of a de- 
partment-store executive, says she can’t 
sew a stitch, but has been closely as- 
sociated with the dress industry for fifteen 
years and has had wide experience as a 
stylist. 

A major part of her job will be super- 
vision of a national advertising campaign, 
handled by the J. Walter Thompson Co., 
which will cost about $1,500,000 for each 
of the three years of the union contract. 
To raise the needed funds, the union has 
contributed $100,000 and manufacturers 
will turn over 1/3 of 1 per cent of their 
wholesale volume; donations wil also be 
made by textile, accessory, and other firms 
which will benefit from the program. 

One of the first concrete steps taken 
was adoption of an official label which will 
be sewed on each of the 79,000,000 dresses 
made in New York every year and will 
identify the garments as union-made “New 
York Creations.” Tentative plans call for 


_a series of fashion shows and clinics in all 


parts of the country and surveys to get 
ideas direct from the consumer. The 
institute hopes that its program will 
swell the total sale of dresses and foster 
large-scale exports, especially to South 
America. 





Labor Notes 


Srrikes: The strike of AFL and CIO 
machinists, which tied up $500,000,000 of 
defense contracts,in San Francisco ship- 
yards for seven weeks, ended June 30, 
after the unions accepted the closed-shop 
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... headed by Dorothy W. Anderson 


pact proposed by the National Defense 
Mediation Board. Meanwhile, outstanding 
new strikes of the week included those 
called by the chemical division of the 
United Mine Workers at the fourteen 
plants of the United States Gypsum Co. 
and at the Midland, Mich., factory of the 
Dow Chemical Co., which makes magnes- 
um, light metal used in airplanes. The 
Dow walkout, caused by the disciplining 
of a worker, was ended this week by an 
agreement for the return to work of all 
employes. 


BetuLEHEM: The CIO steel union won 
collective-bargaining elections in plants of 
the Bethlehem Steel at Johnstown, Leets- 
dale, Rankin, Pa., and Los Angeles, by a 
vote of 10,460 to 2,288. The plants will be 
lumped together with Bethlehem’s big 
Lackawanna mill, where the CIO won an 
election in May, under one contract, soon 
to be negotiated. 


Crme: Acting Attorney General Francis 
Biddle engineered FBI raids on the St. 
Paul and Minneapolis headquarters of the 
Socialist Workers party, netting “revolu- 
tionary pamphlets,” a red flag, and 4 
picture of the late Leon Trotsky, and 
ordered prosecution this week of its leaders 
on charges of seditious conspiracy. These 
leaders were identified as the heads, at the 
same time, of Local 544 of the General 
Drivers, Helpers, and Inside Workers 
Union, which recently bolted from the 
AFL to the CIO under suspicion of radical- 
ism. The union heads are the three Dunne 
brothers, Miles, Vincent, and Grant, who 
were the ringleaders of the bloody truck 
drivers’ strikes in Minneapolis in 1934... 
The CIO Furriers Joint Council of New 
York City revealed that three of its ex- 
ecutives, Irving Potash, Joseph Winograd- 
sky, and Jack Schneider, who are now serv- 
ing terms in Federal prison, were reelected 

(Continued on Page 41) 
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UNMMOUNMCCS 4. 


IMAGINE, if you can, a bomb so 
powerful that it could stun a whole 
city—leave all the people, young 
and old, dull—stupefied—fumbling. 
A bomb so powerful it would leave 
the nerves of the population hope- 
lessly jangled. 

Now imagine this bomb to be 
noiseless—to fall like a mysterious 
blight on whole sections of the 
population without their realizing 
what has happened. 


e e e 

THERE IS SUCH A “BOMB.” It is 
raining down on America today. 
And there is a defense against it 
—the defense weapon the U.S. 
Government itself is urging the 
whole country to accept. It is a 
contribution to this defense that 
Fleischmann is offering the na- 
tion. 

The “bomb” is a lack of certain 
vital health substances, notably parts 
of the Vitamin B-Complex and iron. 
Millions of Americans probably suffer 
from this lack in some degree. There 
are not even any accurate estimates 
of the damage. But this we do know 
—a too-limited supply weakens and 
incapacitates the victims. 


Here is the new defense weapon: 


Today the nation’s bakers are be- 






































ing offered a new improved yeast to 
enrich bread. This product, called 
Fleischmann’s Enriched Hi-B, Yeast, 
does not change the taste, the color 
or the texture of bread. But when 
added in sufficient quantities it helps 
ward off the insidious and weaken- 
ing effects caused by Jack of those 
important B vitamins and the food 
iron recommended for ‘Enriched 
Bread.” 


Isn’t it indeed a strange turn of 
events to find a food manufacturer 
in the first line of defense? One 
thinks ordinarily of the food pro- 
ducers and distributors as com- 





mitted entirely to the arts of peace. 
But to Fleischmann this new thing 
called “‘total war” is an old story. 


For more than two decades, Stand: 
ard Brands Incorporated, the makers 
of Fleischmann’s Yeast, have had 
scientists in their laboratories fights 
ing the continuous war against hu: 
man ills, supplying nutritional fac: 
tors so important to national health 
and national strength. 


As a consumer you don’t need 
to concern yourself about the 
technical details of Fleischmann’s 
Enriched Yeast and what it does 
for you. You are welcome to these 
details, but, better yet, you can 
assure yourself that you are get- 
ting the benefit Fleischmann’s 
Enriched Yeast can give you by 
eating the enriched bread con- 
taining it. 

Fleischmann’s great national disa 
tribution system contacts every 
baker. Fleischmann’s technicians are 
now demonstrating to the baker ways 
in which breads can be enriched. 

e 6 e 

We wanted you to know about 

this service to the nation at this 

time when each of us must do 
his part and depend on his 
neighbor doing likewise. 


STANDARD BRANDS INCORPORATED 


595 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


Buy Bakers’ Bread 


All modern bakers’ bread is rich in nourish- 
ment, delicious, economical. And the new 
Enriched Bread, now made by many bakers, 
provides all the nourishing, wholesome qual- 
ities of white bread, plus an extra supply of 
important members of the Vitamin B-Com- 
plex (including VITAMIN B:), and iron. 
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MINNEAPOLIS 


sportsmaster 





As referee of 12,000 boxing bouts, wiry 
ex-Featherweight George Arthur Barton 
has raised in victory the hands of almost 
every great pugilist of modern times— 
mpsey, Tunney, Carnera, Braddock, 
Greb, Britton .... 
But sports fans of Minneapolis and the 
Northwest know the twinkling-eyed Bar- 
ton best as veteran columnist of The 
Minneapolis Tribune, a sports pundit 
whose experience reaches ever 37 of his 
56 years. 
Many of George Barton’s followers don’t 
know that the quiet man whom Gene 
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Dempsey, Barton, MIskE 


This Barton-refereed fight in 1918 won 
Dempsey his chance at Willard 


Tunney calls “one of the greatest referees 
. . . tops as a sportswriter” once flat- 
tened Terrible Terry McGovern, taught 
the rudiments of ringlore to Mike Gib- 
bons, Richard Dix. 


His fans do know him as: 

© Midwest member of Collier’s All-Amer- 
ican grid board. 

© Referee of wrestling matches since the 
days of Gotch and Stecher. 

© President of the American Association 


Baseball Writers. 


Of course Barton toted his typewriter 
and talents along when The Minneapolis 
Tribune moved May 1 to the new plant 
of The Minneapolis Star Journal, in the 
realignment which today gives Minne- 
apolis and Northwest readers, from one 
plant, the best morning-evening-and - 
Sunday newspaper service in history. 


With such other stars as Charley John- 
son, major sports domo of The Minne- 
apolis Star Journal and Tribune news- 
papers—Bernie Swanson, chief of the 
new peach sports section of The Minne- 
apolis Tribune—Halsey Hall, ace Min- 
neapolis Star Journal sports columnist— 
he helps produce the unexcelled sports 
coverage which adds stature to The Min- 
neapolis Star Journal and Tribune as 
one of America’s great newspaper insti- 
tutions. 


MINNEAPOLIS 

EVENING STAR JOURNAL 

*MORNING TRIBUNE 

A SUNDAY TRIBUNE 
STAR JOURNAL 


HNNEAPOLIS STAR JOURNAL AND TRIBUNE CO., JOHN COWLES, PRESIDENT 
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Financing the War—Russia 

' by RALPH ROBEY Wee 
ALUN 
(Co. has 
Rone months ago in a series of — the labor supply to the utmost through railway 

four columns here we contrasted the lengthening hours and putting women of alum 
problem of financing the war in Ger- and children to work, and to subtract on its 1 
many, Great Britain, Japan, and the _ the ‘excess’ of the standard of living and stead 0 
United States. With the entry of Rus- devote the facilities formerly used in the quired : 
sia into the conflict it may be interest- production of consumption goods to the in othe: 
ing to consider the problem as it faces manufacture of war materials.” son of t 
that nation. This is a comparatively In Russia the situation is just the } Mgfactu™™ 
easy task if we begin by recalling how opposite. As a result, in spite of her field, 0 
the situation differs as between the system of regimentation being as com. | jgments ! 
countries already covered. This was plete as that of Germany, and in spite and wo 
summarized in the earlier discussion as of her having immensely greater nat- and 10 
follows: ural resources, she can’t compare with throug? 
“For Germany the fundamental prob- | Germany when it comes to converting and ot! 

lem of war finance is a question of get- the economic system into a war ma- lain en 
ting the necessary domestic production, chine. She can’t compare, to repeat, be- for the 
and this is done through a system of cause of the three basic particulars in Robert: 
complete regimentation, with the result which she differs from Germany: Sinrp 
that the matter of money as such is of 1—Her productive facilities are inad- time C 
no particular significance. In Great equate both quantitatively and quali- ‘an me 
Britain the fundamental problem is one _ tatively, and because of a shortage of ition b 
of foreign purchases, and her great fi- machine tools this deficiency cannot be sidies 1 
nancial task is to find the means with readily overcome except by imports cost. of 
which to make payment for these nec- from other countries. light 
essary foreign goods. [The Lend-Lease 2—Her labor supply is badly trained which 
Act, of course, has eased this condition and for the most part of low caliber. space a 
substantially.] Japan is cursed with the Even if her industrial equipment were panies 
worst features of both these situations. improved, therefore, the results would per cer 
And whereas Germany and Great Brit- be much less than would be the case full am 
ain have solved, or are in a fair way of — with efficient labor. McCor 
solving, their difficulties, Japan as yet 3—Her people as a whole have such South 
had made practically no progress toward a low standard of living that it is not ping, ) 

a solution. possible to squeeze any appreciable “ex- ping, a 

“The United States offers still a cess” out of it for the purpose of de- : 

fourth type of problem... We have the voting a larger proportion of the coun- Nev 
capital, we have the labor, and we have _ try’s productive facilities to the turning Schran 
the money . . . The real question is out of war materials. me pres 
whether we have the leadership and the change 
determination to keep our freedom and So far Russia has not been able to of the 
at the same time put our resources and _ overcome these practical handicaps and elected 
reserves to work.” solve the problem of financing the war Demox 
in the sense that Germany has solved Spanis 

In the case of Russia, just as in it. And the record does not indicate that ated f 
Germany and the United States, financ- she will be able to do so within the meas- 1895 
ing the war is not a matter of money or —_urable future. She simply doesn’t have represi 
gold or foreign exchange. It is almost what it takes for efficient production. States 

4. exclusively a question of domestic pro- Even her output of oil amounts to only he joi 
2 duction. In fact, Russia’s problem theo- some 200,000,000 barrels a year—we Bus 
retically is an éxact parallel of that of | produce about 1,400,000,000 barrels— sent t 
§ Germany. Only in working out the so- all of which apparently she needs even for tw 
, lution are important differences to be in peacetime, and her food production to der 
: found. “In Germany,” to quote again is only slightly more than enough to autho: 
; from the earlier analysis, “there is a keep her citizens from starving. In currer 
) beautiful productive machine, an enor- _ brief, the natural resources are there, Electr 
mous supply of expert labor, and a_ but the ability is not, and it is not new y 
standard of living far above the sub- going to be either an easy or a short- to ma 

2 sistence level. By a system of regi- term job for anyone, Germany included, merch 
? mentation ... she is able to drive this to convert these resources into wat Plant 
4 productive machine to the limit, to use supplies. plant: 
2 th ar noo) BB 525,01 
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(Continued from Page 38) 
without opposition. Potash and Winograd- 
sky were convicted of obstructing justice, 
chneider of assaulting a striker. 
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Week in Business 


Anuamnum AND NickeL: The Pullman 
(o. has redesigned its Pullman cars and 
railway coaches to save 3,350,000 pounds 
of aluminum and 180,000 pounds of nickel 
on its 1941 orders. Steel is being used in- 
stead of aluminum where strength is re- 
quired and plastics and composition board 
in other uses .. . Chairman A. W. Robert- 
son of the Westinghouse Electric & Manu- 
facturing Co. announced that its Mans- 
feld, Ohio, plant had cut its 1941 require- 
A ments for aluminum by 1,500,000 pounds, 
and would save 150,000 pounds of nickel 
and 100,000 pounds of zinc this year 
through changes in refrigerators, ranges, 
and other appliances. Plastics and porce- 
lain enamel were among the replacements 
for the critical materials mentioned by 
Robertson. 


Sie Susstpy Cut: Since 1936 the Mari- 
time Commission has helped the Ameri- 
an merchant marine meet foreign compe- 
ition by paying $12,500,000 yearly in sub- 
sidies to make up for the differences in 
cost of wages and subsistence. “In the 
light of present shipping conditions,” 
which have increased demand for cargo 
space and lessened competition, eight com- 
panies agreed voluntarily to accept only 1 
per cent of the differences instead of the 
full amount. The lines affected are: Moore- 
McCormack, American Export, American 
South African, Lykes, Mississippi Ship- 
ping, New York & Cuba Mail, Seas Ship- 
ping, and United States. 


New RFC Heap: To succeed Emil 
Schram, who this week took up his duties 
as president of the New York Stock Ex- 
change, Charles B. Henderson, a member 
of the board of directors of the RFC, was 
elected chairman of that organization. A 
Democrat and a Second Lieutenant in the 
Spanish-American War, Henderson gradu- 
ated from the University of Michigan in 
1895 and later practiced law in Nevada, 
representing that state in the United 
States Senate from 1918 to 1921. Now 68, 
he joined the RFC in 1934. 



















Business Notes: Congress passed and 
sent to the White House a bill extending 
for two years President Roosevelt’s power 
to devalue the dollar and the Treasury’s 
authority to maintain a $2,000,000,000 
currency stabilization fund . . . General 
Electric announced plans to construct two 
new plants in Erie, Pa., and Lynn, Mass., 
to manufacture propulsion equipment for 
merchant ships. Financed by the Defense 
Plant Corp. under a lease agreement, the 
plants will cost between $20,000,000 and 
$25,000,000. 








The Little 


Red Schoolhouse 


---HOW IT HAS CHANGED! 





So swiFT ty, through invention after 
invention, have outlying communities 
thrown off the shackles of isolation 
that even light-heat-and-power “carried 
over the hills by wire” is no longer the 
last word in comfort and convenience. 


For this is the day of the self- 
contained Diesel electric plant... 
when schools, sanatoriums, tourist 
camps, hotels — whole villages — can 
be electrically independent. And if it’s 
a “Caterpillar” Diesel Electric Set, the 
“rate” is unusually low. 


With a range of sizes to cover vari- 
ous needs, “Caterpillar” Diesel Electric 
Sets are so advanced in design, so 
sound in construction, so efficient and 
economical in operation that thousands 


of users are now generating their own 
electricity at 1¢ per kilowatt-hour.* 


These simple, easy-to-install Sets are 
self-regulating . . . require no switch- 
board, voltage regulator or other ex- 
ternal control apparatus — and _prac- 
tically no attention! They burn such 
extremely low-cost fuel as No. 3 do- 
mestic burner oil. Besides, they incur 
no “demand” charges —for current 
that’s never used. 


If your electricity is costing you 
2 cents or more per kilowatt-hour and 
bills average $50 a month or higher, 
can you afford to overlook the great 
savings these low-price, easy-to-buy 
plants can promise you? For further 
information, MAIL THE COUPON. 


*Slightly more or slightly less, depending on average load and local price of fuel. 


ABOVE — Clearwater (Wash.) School and Community Center. 


At a fuel cost of less than 


10ec per hour, the ‘Caterpillar’? Diesel Electric Set shown below (15,000 watts capacity) 
provides electric current for lights, water pump and ventilating fans. ‘“‘Best Diesel light plant 
per kw. built!’? writes Wm. Becker, Clerk Director of Jefferson County School Dist. No. 20. 





CATERPILLAR 


- U.S. PAT. OFF. 


DIESEL ELECT RIC SETS (15 te 90 kw 


Caterpillar Tractor Co., Dept. N-77, Peoria, tinels 
I want to know more about “Caterpillar” 
Diesel Electric Power and its low “1c 
per kw.-hour”’ cost. 


Name 
Address 
My present power is costing about 
$_________a month. 

I require about____ kw. per hr. 
for 











(State kind of business) 
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MINNEAPOLIS 


sportsmaster 








As referee of 12,000 boxing bouts, wiry 
ex-Featherweight George Arthur Barton 
has raised in victory the hands of almost 
every great pugilist of modern times— 
Dempsey, Tunney, Carnera, Braddock, 
Greb, Britton .... 

But sports fans of Minneapolis and the 
Northwest know the twinkling-eyed Bar- 
ton best as veteran columnist of The 
Minneapolis Tribune, a sports pundit 
whose experience reaches ever 37 of his 
56 years. 

Many of George Barton’s followers don’t 
know that the quiet man whom Gene 





Dempsey, Barton, MIsKE 


This Barton-refereed fight in 1918 won 
Dempsey his chance at Willard 


Tunney calls “one of the greatest referees 
. . . tops as a sportswriter” once flat- 
tened Terrible Terry McGovern, taught 
the rudiments of ringlore to Mike Gib- 
bons, Richard Dix. 


His fans do know him as: 


@ Midwest member of Collier’s All-Amer- 
ican grid board. 


e Referee of wrestling matches since the 
days of Gotch and Stecher. 


© President of the American Association 
Baseball Writers. 


Of course Barton toted his typewriter 
and talents along when The Minneapolis 
Tribune moved May 1 to the new plant 
of The Minneapolis Star Journal, in the 
realignment which today gives Minne- 
apolis and Northwest readers, from one 
plant, the best morning-evening-and- 
Sunday newspaper service in history. 
With such other stars as Charley John- 
son, major sports domo of The Minne- 
apolis Star Journal and Tribune news- 
papers—Bernie Swanson, chief of the 
new peach sports section of The Minne- 
apolis Tribune—Halsey Hall, ace Min- 
neapolis Star Journal sports columnist— 
he helps produce the unexcelled sports 
coverage which adds stature to The Min- 
neapolis Star Journal and Tribune as 
one of America’s great newspaper insti- 
tutions. 
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Financing the War—Russia 


by RALPH ROBEY 


-_ months ago in a series of 
four columns here we contrasted the 
problem of financing the war in Ger- 
many, Great Britain, Japan, and the 
United States. With the entry of Rus- 


‘ sia into the conflict it may be interest- 


ing to consider the problem as it faces 
that nation. This is a comparatively 
easy task if we begin by recalling how 
the situation differs as between the 
countries already covered. This was 
summarized in the earlier discussion as 
follows: 

“For Germany the fundamental prob- 
lem of war finance is a question of get- 
ting the necessary domestic production, 
and this is done through a system of 
complete regimentation, with the result 
that the matter of money as such is of 
no particular significance. In Great 
Britain the fundamental problem is one 
of foreign purchases, and her great fi- 
nancial task is to find the means with 
which to make payment for these nec- 
essary foreign goods. [The Lend-Lease 
Act, of course, has eased this condition 
substantially.] Japan is cursed with the 
worst features of both these situations. 
And whereas Germany and Great Brit- 
ain have solved, or are in a fair way of 
solving, their difficulties, Japan as yet 


had made practically no progress toward 


a solution. 
“The United States offers still a 
fourth type of problem . . . We have the 


‘capital, we have the labor, and we have 


the money . . . The real question is 
whether we have the leadership and the 
determination to keep our freedom and 
at the same time put our resources and 
reserves to work.” 


In the case of Russia, just as in 
Germany and the United States, financ- 


‘ing the war is not a matter of money or 


gold or foreign exchange. It is almost 


. exclusively a question of domestic pro- 


duction. In fact, Russia’s problem theo- 
retically is an éxact parallel of that of 
Germany. Only in working out the so- 
lution are important differences to be 
found. “In Germany,” to quote again 
from the earlier analysis, “there is a 
beautiful productive machine, an enor- 
mous supply of expert labor, and a 
standard of living far above the sub- 
sistence level. By a system of regi- 
mentation ... she is able to drive this 
productive machine to the limit, to use 


the labor supply to the utmost through 
lengthening hours and putting women 
and children to work, and to subtract 
the ‘excess’ of the standard of living and 
devote the facilities formerly used in the 
production of consumption goods to the 
manufacture of war materials.” 

In Russia the situation is just the 
opposite. As a result, in spite of her 
system of regimentation being as com- 
plete as that of Germany, and in spite 
of her having immensely greater nat- 
ural resources, she can’t compare with 
Germany when it comes to converting 
the economic system into a war ma- 
chine. She can’t compare, to repeat, be- 
cause of the three basic particulars in 
which she differs from Germany: 

1—Her productive facilities are inad- 
equate both quantitatively and quali- 
tatively, and because of a shortage of 
machine tools this deficiency cannot be 
readily overcome except by imports 
from other countries. 

2—Her labor supply is badly trained 
and for the most part of low caliber. 
Even if her industrial equipment were 
improved, therefore, the results would 
be much less than would be the case 
with efficient labor. 

3—Her people as a whole have such 
a low standard of living that it is not 
possible to squeeze any appreciable “ex- 
cess” out of it for the purpose of de- 
voting a larger proportion of the coun- 
try’s productive facilities to the turning 
out of war materials. 


So far Russia has not been able to 
overcome these practical handicaps and 
solve the problem of financing the war 
in the sense that Germany has solved 
it. And the record does not indicate that 
she will be able to do so within the meas- 
urable future. She simply doesn’t have 
what it takes for efficient production. 
Even her output of oil amounts to only 
some 200,000,000 barrels a year-—we 
produce about 1,400,000,000 barrels— 
all of which apparently she needs even 
in peacetime, and her food production 
is only slightly more than enough to 
keep her citizens from starving. In 
brief, the natural resources are there, 
but the ability is not, and it is not 
going to be either an easy or a short- 
term job for anyone, Germany included, 
to convert these resources into war 
supplies. 
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(Continued from Page 38) 
without opposition. Potash and Winograd- 
sky were convicted of obstructing justice, 
Schneider of assaulting a striker. 
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Week in Business 


AtuMINUM AND NicKkeL: The Pullman 
(o. has redesigned its Pullman cars and 
railway coaches to save 3,350,000 pounds 
of aluminum and 180,000 pounds of nickel 
on its 1941 orders. Steel is being used in- 
stead of aluminum where strength is re- 
quired and plastics and composition board 
in other uses .. . Chairman A. W. Robert- 
son of the Westinghouse Electric & Manu- 
facturing Co. announced that its Mans- 
feld, Ohio, plant had cut its 1941 require- 
ments for aluminum by 1,500,000 pounds, 
and would save 150,000 pounds of nickel 
and 100,000 pounds of zinc this year 
through changes in refrigerators, ranges, 
and other appliances. Plastics and porce- 
lam enamel were among the replacements 
for the critical materials mentioned by 
Robertson. 


Sip Sussipy Cut: Since 1936 the Mari- 
time Commission has helped the Ameri- 
an merchant marine meet foreign compe- 
ition by paying $12,500,000 yearly in sub- 
sidies to make up for the differences in 
cost of wages and subsistence. “In the 
light of present shipping conditions,” 
which have increased demand for cargo 
space and lessened competition, eight com- 
panies agreed voluntarily to accept only 1 
per cent of the differences instead of the 
full amount. The lines affected are: Moore- 
McCormack, American Export, American 
South African, Lykes, Mississippi Ship- 
ping, New York & Cuba Mail, Seas Ship- 
ping, and United States. 


New RFC Heap: To succeed Emil 
Schram, who this week took up his duties 
as president of the New York Stock Ex- 
change, Charles B. Henderson, a member 
of the board of directors of the RFC, was 
elected chairman of that organization. A 
Democrat and a Second Lieutenant in the 
Spanish-American War, Henderson gradu- 
ated from the University of Michigan in 
1895 and later practiced law in Nevada, 
representing that state in the United 
States Senate from 1918 to 1921. Now 68, 
he joined the RFC in 1934. 





Bustness Notes: Congress passed and 
sent to the White House a bill extending 
for two years President Roosevelt’s power 
to devalue the dollar and the Treasury’s 
authority to maintain a $2,000,000,000 
currency stabilization fund . . . General 

lectric announced plans to construct two 
new plants in Erie, Pa., and Lynn, Mass., 
to manufacture propulsion equipment for 
merchant ships. Financed by the Defense 
Plant Corp. under a lease agreement, the 
Plants will cost between $20,000,000 and 
$25,000,000. 
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So swirtty, through invention after 
invention, have outlying communities 
thrown off the shackles of isolation 
that even light-heat-and-power “carried 
over the hills by wire” is no longer the 
last word in comfort and convenience. 


For this is the day of the self- 
contained Diesel electric plant... 
when schools, sanatoriums, tourist 
camps, hotels — whole villages — can 
be electrically independent. And if it’s 
a “Caterpillar” Diesel Electric Set, the 
“rate” is unusually low. 


With a range of sizes to cover vari- 
ous needs, “Caterpillar” Diesel Electric 
Sets are so advanced in design, so 
sound in construction, so efficient and 
economical in operation that thousands 


of users are now generating their own 
electricity at 1¢ per kilowatt-hour.* 


These simple, easy-to-install Sets are 
self-regulating . . . require no switch- 
board, voltage regulator or other ex- 
ternal control apparatus — and _prac- 
tically no attention! They burn such 
extremely low-cost fuel as No. 3 do- 
mestic burner oil. Besides, they incur 
no “demand” charges —for current 
that’s never used. 


If your electricity is costing you 
2 cents or more per kilowatt-hour and 
bills average $50 a month or higher, 
can you afford to overlook the great 
savings these low-price, easy-to-buy 
plants can promise you? For further 
information, MAIL THE COUPON. 


*Slightly more or slightly less, depending on average load and local price of fuel. 


ABOVE — Clearwater (Wash.) School and Community Center. At a fuel cost of less than 
10c per hour, the ‘Caterpillar’? Diesel Electric Set shown below (15,000 watts capacity) 
provides electric current for lights, water pump and ventilating fans. ‘Best Diesel light plant 
per kw. built!’? writes Wm. Becker, Clerk Director of Jefferson County School Dist. No. 20. 





CATERPILLAR 


- U.S. PAT. OFF. 


DIESEL ELECT RIC SETS (15 te 90 kw 


Caterpillar Tracter Co., Dept. N-77, Peoria, tinels 
I want to know more about “Caterpillar” 
Diesel Electric Power and its low “1c 
per kw.-hour” cost. 


Name 


Address. 
My present power is costing about 
$_____m_a month. 

I require about______kw. per hr. 


for. 











(State kind of business) 
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Record-Breaking Bat of a Big Guy Named Joe 
Drives Outstatisticked Yankees From Doldrums 


Early this spring and even through May 
the 1941 edition of the New York Yankees 
was a heartbreaking disappointment. The 
widely heralded rookie shortstop-second 
base combination of Phil Rizzuto and Ger- 
ald Priddy wheezed and creaked on the 
field, died utterly at the plate, and had to 
be benched. Joe Gordon, a star second 
baseman switched to first, looked like a 
fellow playing blind man’s buff. Few start- 
ing pitchers hung around to see the sev- 
enth inning. 

By last week end, June 27, the Yankees 
were seventh in the league in team batting 
with a lean .263. They were tied with two 
other clubs at the bottom of the fielding 
averages. Their best-performing pitcher, 
Red Ruffing, had seven victories against 
three defeats. Young Marius Russo, whom 
McCarthy had counted on for a banner 
season, had an indifferent six and five. 

Now, the fuddy-duddies who regard the 
game of baseball merely as an excuse for 
a body of dry statistics will tell you that 
on this showing the Yanks couldn’t pos- 
sibly have been leading the league. But on 
June 28 they were. Some say it was done 
with the aid of mirrors, but a guy named 
Joe says it ain’t so. 

This man Joe was born Nov. 25, 1914, 
to an Italian fisherman of San Francisco 
and his wife. Name of DiMaggio. When 
he was 17 he got a job with the San Fran- 
cisco Seals of the Coast League. Because 
he was handy with a bat as well as being 
a good defensive center fielder with an ex- 
ceptional right arm, he was picked up by 
the Yankees in 1934 but allowed to play 
another season with the Seals. In 1936, 
the year of his major-league debut, he hit 
323, and next season he wound up with 
the American League home-run cham- 
pionship—46. He lead the league in bat- 
ting in 1939 and 1940 with .381 and .352. 

On May 15 of this year the Yankees 
were in fourth place, with fourteen won 
and fifteen lost. But even though they 
dropped a game to the White Sox, it was 


their lucky day, for Joe DiMaggio began © 


to hit. By this Sunday, June 29, he had 
hit safely in every game since then—42 
consecutive contests—breaking the mod- 
ern mark of 41 set by the peerless George 
Sisler of the St. Louis Browns nineteen 
years ago. Twelve of Joe’s hits in the streak 
so far have been home runs, bringing his 
season total as of last week end to seven- 
teen. Furthermore, this fence-busting has 
largely enabled the Yanks to hang up a 
new record of 25 consecutive contests ih 
which some Yank has homered. 
Close-mouthed, confident, and _steel- 
nerved despite the responsibility of pulling 


the Yankees along with him, DiMaggio 
lives the quiet life in an apartment on New 
York’s west side with his wife, the former 
Dorothy Arnold of the movies. Of late, far 
from celebrating Joe’s prowess, the stay-at- 
home DiMaggios have stayed closer to 
home than ever. Reason: the first bam- 
bino is expected soon. 


Whales Out of Water 


Blasting 60 home runs or purloining 96 
bases in a major-league baseball season are 
feats comparable to shooting in the 60s 
over a tough golf course. Yet last week in 
Boston and New York the perpetrators of 
these deathless deeds of the diamond, 
George Herman Ruth and Tyrus Cobb 
respectively, dubbed their way around two 
golf courses and came no closer to the sleek 
60s than most of Mike Jacobs’ ringside 
seats are to ringside. 

Competing for the benefit of the United 
Service Organizations, the old-time titans 
of baseball came together first on the Com- 
monwealth Country Club course, Boston, 
June 25. And although the proceeds of the 
golf match went to charity, Cobb showed 
none. With Ruth’s putter misbehaving, he 
beat the Babe 3 up and 2 to play. 

Two days later, at Fresh Meadow on 
Long Island, it was a different story. 
Sweating buckets on a sizzling afternoon, 
Ruth held his rival all even through the 
eighteenth, at which point they had 85s. 
Then on the nineteenth, Cobb three-putted 
for a snappy six; while the Babe was down 
in five. Jubilant, Ruth declared he was 
looking forward to the: playoff, set for 








Hit parade, starring Joe DiMaggio 
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Newsweek by Pat Ten 


Ruth eyes the Georgia Peach’s fur 


Detroit at an indefinite date, and ascribed 
his success to a big bobby pin that kept 
his hair out of his eyes as he putted. Th 
Georgia Peach, with the fuzz on his head 
disappearing, didn’t need one. 
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Crow Blitz 


Corvus brachyrhynchos, the common 
crow, is a feathered Ph.D.. He can count 
up to eight on his claws, ranks as the 
wariest of birds, and shows a fine con 
tempt for scarecrows, no matter how ar 
tistic. But despite his brains and somber 
academic garb, the crow is a criminal— 
fair game for the farmer or huntsman. 

Last week end, crows residing near Lan- 
caster, Ohio, got the shock of their lives 
as 50 experienced huntsmen took the field 
for the seventh annual shoot of the Amer- 
ican Crow Hunters Association. Each man 
had two hours in which to kill as many 
crows as he could. 

Raymond A. Patton, a 41-year-old i- 
vestment broker of Delaware, Ohio, won 
the meet and the Edward Rausenberger 
Trophy by killing 26 crows. Patton’s tech- 
nique: hang a dead crow in the branches 
of a tree and bump off his brethren as they 
swarm about to see what’s going on. 
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One-Two Punch From the We% 


Rip Van Winkle’s sawed-off playmates ; 
up the Hudson River were asleep under 4 
warm sun at Poughkeepsie, N. Y., June %. 
A year ago the dwarfs, whose games 0 
ninepins, according to Washington Irving's 
tale, bring thunder, wind, rain, and waves 





C= shifting is just time and energy wasted... 
unnecessary work! That’s what you hearevery- 
where from Chrysler Fluid Drivers! For Chrysler’s 
Fluid Drive and Vacamatic transmission give gear 
shifting a blackout in all normal driving... and 
handle the whole marvelous mechanism smoother 
and better than any driver could possibly do! 


All the flexibility of steam! All 
the liquid smoothness of oil! For 
Fluid Drive is power through oil, 
instead of rigid metal! 


WHY SHIFT GEARS? 
Why shift gears, when you can 
have the many benefits of Fluid 


BE MODERN 
WITH FLUID DRIVE 
and Vacamatic Transmission 


Drive? Not only does Fluid Drive save work in 
modern traffic, but it’s smoother and more quiet 
than the old-fashioned way...and far easier on 
the car itself. No jerks ...no roughness. 


Try this new, efficient way of applying abun- 
dant power to the wheels. Try this new freedom 
for drivers. It’s taking the coun- 
try by storm. Just call your 
Chrysler dealer...he’ll be de- 
lighted to introduce you to the 
joys of Fluid Driving. 


See the last word in Station Wagons— 
CHRYSLER TOWN & COUNTRY CAR 


%* Tune in Major Bowes, C. B. S., Every Thursday, 
_ 9 to 10 P. M., Eastern Daylight Saving Time. 
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The Sweet wail the Tough 


by JOHN LARDNER 


Fame tapped Billy 
Conn on the _ shoulder 
about the same time Joe 
Louis slapped him in the 
chops, and now William 
is going. into the motion 
pictures, as many a fight- 
er has done before him 
with results ranging from 
the gruesome to the so- 
porific. 

Jack Dempsey was in 
pictures. Gene Tunney 
made “The Fighting Ma- 
rine.” The critics likened Mr. Tunney’s 
art to the stately elm tree, on the ground 
that both were more than somewhat 
wooden, but I think they did Gene an 
injustice. He ran the gamut of human 
emotion from frozen to slightly defrost- 
ed, and Duse in her palmiest days never 
suggested the fundamental sadness of 
life more surely than Mr. Tunney. Be- 
sides, he was the only dignified Marine 
I ever saw in the cinema. 

Joe Louis did a short jolt in films. He 
performed in an all-colored picture with 
great speed, as though anxious to pay 
his debt to society and get out of there. 
Jim Jeffries has done bit parts. Maxie 
Rosenbloom gets good money for his 
drawing-room comedy. 


Perhaps the best fight picture ever 
made was “The Prizefighter and the 
Lady,” in which Max Baer scaled the 
heights of rare old Smithfield. Primo 
Carnera served as a stooge in this 
drama, and Mr. Baer attributed his 
subsequent conquest of Carnera in the 
ring to the profound psychological 
treatment he gave Primo, between 
takes, while they were making the 
picture. 

“T wired his chair and gave him hot- 
foots all over the lot,” explained Maxie. 


“Preem didn’t know if he was coming: 


or going.” 

About Conn now, I don’t know if 
they are going to cast him for sweet 
parts or tough parts. Willie has a 
sweet face and a tough disposition—you 
might call him a schizophrene, if you 
smiled when you said it. Willie would 
rather be tough. He has expressed a 
desire to muss up the lovely features of 
Tyrone Power, and if he can’t get 





Bull Montana 


Power, he will settle for 
Robert Taylor. ; 

Maybe Mr. Conn would 
be better off if he didn’t 
have such a pretty face 
himself. Consider the rise 
and fall of Kid Broad— 
an epic of non-pulchritude. 


The Kid had a face 
that only a mother could 
love, and even his mother 
managed to control her 
enthusiasm pretty well. 
The Kid’s face was his fortune. 

“They used to put me in pictures like 
‘Beauty and the Beast,’ ” the Kid once 
told me. “It was a good angle, see, on 
account of the look of my kisser. I was 
the beast,” added Mr. Broad, to make 
matters absolutely clear. 

The Kid prospered until one day 
when fate dealt him an ironical blow. 
He didn’t turn pretty overnight. It was 
worse than that. They found someone 
uglier. 

The late Douglas Fairbanks was cast- 
ing a picture which called for a particu- 
larly sinister thug. The Kid reported 
for duty with cheerful confidence, but 
Fairbanks turned him down. 

“I need something worse than this,” 
said the actor. 

“Worse than me?” faltered Mr. 
Broad. However, the Kid had a fine, 
generous nature. Pulling himself to- 
gether, he said “All right, I know the 
guy you want. I'll get him.” 

The Kid repaired to a nearby gym- 
nasium and returned with a bush-league 
wrestler named Luigi Montagna. Mon- 
tagna had once chopped wood for 8 
cents a day in Italy. Wrestling was bet- 
ter than that, but wrestling was nothing 
compared with the green fields that 
opened to him now, for they hired him 
on sight. He was—you guessed it— 
Bull Montana. 

Montana soared to fame as the only 
actor in the world who could make up 
for the role of chimpanzee by removing 
his hat. And Kid Broad, the man who 
gave the Bull his start, was soon for- 
gotten. He languished and pined away. 
Ironical? You said it. But that’s life. 

With this thought—and you can’t 
say it ain’t a deep one—we leave you. 


Wide World 








to the surface of the mid-Hudson, hag 
raised merry Ned with the year’s hig n,. 
tional regatta. Shells were swamped aj 
stove in. Darkness cloaked the final rag 
and nobody knew who had won untj 
sometime around midnight. 

As far as Eastern spectators were cop. 
cerned, last week’s Poughkeepsie ‘egat;, 
might just as well have been held in th 
dark again. From the very start Califor, 
and Washington, the mighty Wes! Coag 
rivals, drew away from the seven ‘asten, 
crews. At the 2-mile marker they w=re sti] 
bow and bow, but Washington pulled away 
to win by two and a half lengths over the 
Bears, with Cornell in third. Whereupm 
the gallery tumbled from the obse*vatign 
train muttering the usual Pougheepse 
question: could these big tough guys fron 
the West beat the Harvards? 








RADIO 


Thin Man in Ether Debut 


When Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer _ bought 
Dashiell Hammett’s mystery novel “The 
Thin Man” for the films, the usual sharp 
Hollywood literary buyers apparently over. 
looked the lucrative radio rights which are 
ordinarily sewed up in contracts with 
best-seller writers. William N. Robson, 
director of radio for the New York at- 
vertising agency of Lennen & Mitchell, 
recently learned of this oversight and 
signed up the tall, thin ex-Pinkerton de. 
tective to do a Thin Man series. 

Written by the famous Hammett hin- 
self, the Thin Man radio program, which 
follows a current ether trend for detec. 
tive tales with a mixture of wit and 
sophistication, made its debut at 8 to 8:30 
p.m. EDST on Wednesday this week over 
the NBC Red network. The principals of 
radio’s newest mystery drama are Lester 
Damon, 33-year-old veteran “soap opera’ 
actor, and Claudia Morgan, Broadway 
actress and radio star, who play the re- 
spective roles of Nick and Nora Charles: 
Mr. and Mrs. Thin Man.* 

The Adventures of the Thin Man, a 
the radio show is called, gives promise of 
becoming one of the air’s sauciest scripts. 
Every program ends with Nick and his 
wife in bed, discreetly discussing the 
day’s activities, much after the fashion of 
the book. The first broadcast was billed 
as The Blonde in the Bedroom, wherein 
the glib-tongued Nick solves two murders: 
the second is entitled Bell Boys Sce Ev- 
erything, involving another = murder, 
which, of course, the Thin Man solves. 

Hammett, 47, whose chief hobby ' 
solving everyday crimes as they flare up 








*Though in movie billing William Powell and 
Myrna Loy have become “Mr. and Mrs. Thin 
Man,” actually, of course, the Thin Man of 
the original story was not Nick Charles but the 
nonexistent corpse. 
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DEFENSE PROGRAM IS REALLY ROLLING 
—AND A LOT FASTER THAN YOU THINK 


Get the facts on Planes, Tanks, Guns 
... as of today... in Collier's 


i ished in a 
HAT has the United States accomplis 
year’s time in the building of National Defense? 


Are the makers of guns, tanks, ships and planes catch- 
ing up with the makers of speechesP 


Collier’s brings you the answers — authoritative, com- 
plete, profusely illustrated—in its current issue. 


Uncle Sam may have been a long time taking off his 
coat but America’s defense program is really rolling 
now—and faster than you think. 


Smoking-room sages, locker-room prophets and bridge- 
table babblers have filled the air with a welter of rumor 
and misinformation. Collier’s decided to find out what 
the score really was— and report it. Its trained, ex- 
perienced staff men went fact finding. 


“Ror Freedom’s Skies” by Jim Marshall is a true 
picture of our strength in the air — big planes, small 
planes, flyers, bases. Walter Davenport s article, ‘“The 
Guns Are Coming,” bristles with facts from the War 
Department, the Navy Department and the OPM — 
facts about every fighting arm of the service and its 
equipment. 


In this issue, too, Lord Beaverbrook expresses 
London’s appreciation of the “weapons of victory 

American industry has furnished to Britain. The edito- 
rial sings. And on the lighter side, Damon Runyon has 
a tale of a draftee called up by “the beard that is pure 
Runyon. From cover to cover this issue of Collier s 
is ‘must’? reading for anyone who wants a true picture 
of Uncle Sam’s military muscle. Read it — out July 3. 


* * * * 


This issue of Collier’s is another and a timely 
example of the alert, on-the-button editing that 
has built for Collier’s a Reader Response un- 
equalled, in our opinion, by any other multi-. 
million weekly magazine. More and more 
advertisers are looking upon Collier’s millions 
of active, forward-looking Americans as their 
No. 1 sales territory. 


Collier 
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Drawing by Rolf 


Klep, Collier’s 
staff artist. 
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ADVERTISERS, TOO, 
TELL THEIR STORY 


An importantpartofthe Defense 
Story is told in the advertise- 
ments of the following com- 
Panies— all of them working 
tooth and nail for Defense and 


all of them represented in 
this issue: 

















Douglas Aircraft Company, Inc. ee 
A. C. Spark Plug, Division of Sense 
Motors Corp..., North American 
Aviation, Inc, . + « Piper Aircraft Corp. 
eae American Airlines, Inc. . - » Pan 
American Airways System... Boeing 
Aircraft Company... Allison Division 
of General Motors Corp. ... Cadillac 
Motor Car Division of General Motors 
Corp. -- . Vultee Aircraft, Inc, . -- Bell 
Aircraft Corporation . . - Continental 
Motors Corporation . . - Bendix Avia- 
tion Corporation +++ Aluminum Com- 
Pany of America . . - Air Transport 
Ass'n of America + + » Reynolds Metals 
Company +++ United Aircraft Corpora- 
tion... The Texas Company. : 
American Trucking Associations, 
Curtiss-Wright Corporation. 
Telephone and Telegraph C 
The Electric Auto-Lite 
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planned and built that way 
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from the front pages of newspapers, fills 
his latest script with the same dash and 
punch in dialogue that made “The Mal- 
tese Falcon” and “The Thin Man” musts 
on everybody’s reading list. A sample of 
first show: 

Nora: You made a very pretty picture, 
when I came in that door. 

Nick: What do you mean? 

Nora: A bottle of Scotch in one hand, a 
pretty blonde in the other. I'll bet that’s 
_ the way you always dreamed of dying. 








Precocious One- Year-Old 


In the wave of question-and-answer 
programs, the Quiz Kids, from NBC’s 
Chicago studios on Wednesdays at 8 p.m. 
EDST, have been among the most publi- 
cized and successful. The brain child of 
Louis G. Cowan, Chicago advertising and 
publicity man, the show has been going 
great guns ever since it was first aired 
last summer as a vacation replacement for 
Alec Templeton Time. 

The precocious youngsters, all from 
metropolitan Chicago and ranging from 8 
to 15 years old, won the Radio Daily and 
Movie-Radio Guide statuettes for the best 
new program in 1940. They journeyed to 
New York to make a movie short, to 
Washington to visit the White House, and 
to Hollywood to appear on Jack Benny’s 
program. They inspired a daily syndicat- 
ed newspaper quiz, as well as the founding 
of a small-size industry which turns out 
all kinds of Quiz Kid toys and novelties. 

This unusual success stems from a gen- 
ius which fairly bristles on the fast-paced 
show. Gerard Darrow, 8, most famous 
Quiz Kid, was asked, for example, where 
he would plant vallisneria, cabomba, and 
sagittaria, and promptly replied in a fish 





Newsweek by Pat Terry 


W.C. Handy, ‘Father of the Blues’ 


bowl because they were all aquatic 
growths. Van Dyke Tiers, 14, spells het- 
erogeneous, hors d’oeuvres, and hypotheses 
as easily as if they were cat, dog, and rat. 
Cynthia Cline, 15, answers virtually all 
questions fired at her by Joe Kelly, master 
of ceremonies, and in between composes 
an original poem. 

Last week the kids marked an impor- 
tant milestone: their first radio anniver- 
sary. For a special broadcast, seven super 
quizzers who had survived more than ten 
weekly bouts, instead of the usual panel 
of five youngsters, appeared. The lucky 
ones were Gerard Darrow; Jack Lucal, 14; 
Richard Williams, 11; Cynthia Cline; Van 
Dyke Tiers, Joan Bishop, 14, and Claude 
Brenner, 12. Along with 55 others who 
have appeared on the broadcast, they later 
had. a party at the Hotel Stevens. 


For 7 roundup, seven Quiz Kids ipsoned Bofors To oe Kelly, master Dips ceremonies 


NEWSWERy 
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Beethoven of Beale §. 
W. C. Handy Writes of His Lit 
and Brainchild in Blue 


Much has been written on the origins of 
jazz, swing, and boogie-woogie, and th 
end is nowhere in sight. Most of the liters. 
ture is more or less learned balcerdash, 
since direct, or horse’s mouth, testimony jx 
scarce. But here is some that is unassajl. 
able: W. C. Handy’s autobiography, which 
he calls, with justice, Faruer or ry 
Buves. This is a book which the !over of 
music or Americana should not pass wp, 

The birth of the blues can be pinne 
down to time and er. Tem, 
1909. That year, E. H. Crump, later an 
currently boss of Memphis, was running 
for mayor on a reform ticket. One of the 
bands hired to play at his rallies was that 
of William Christopher Handy, a 36-year. 
old Negro musician who had toured th 
South in minstrel shows before settling 
down in Memphis. 

Handy’s Band was the pride of Beak 
Street, and wide-open, high-stepping Beale 
Street was one of the objects of the re. 
form movement. Handy composed a spe. 
cial song to be played at the rallies; this 
song became known as “Mr. Crump,” but 
the less industrious denizens of Beak 
Street, known as “easy riders” who im 





bibed too freely at the barrel houses, pr. 


ferred these words: 


Mr. Crump won’t ’low no easy riders here 
Mr. Crump won’t ’low no easy riders here 
We don’t care what Mr. Crump won't low 
We goin’ to bar'l-house anyhow 

Mr. Crump can go and get hisself some air, 


The tune, which had that certain low- 
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Hown feeling called “blue,” wowed the 
Beale Street bucks and their sweet mam- 
mas. Luckily, says the composer, Mr. 

rump, who won the election anyhow and 
.as been. picking winning candidates ever 
ince, missed hearing the words. But the 
ong, retitled “Memphis Blues,” became 
Bie first published blues song. Handy sold 
t outright for less than $100 but saw the 
ight when it became a sensational money- 

aker. He wrote others, “Jogo Blues,” 
‘Yellow Dog Blues,” “Beale Street Blues,” 
et himself up as his own music publisher, 
and was soon able to put some real money 
n that rising Negro institution, the Sol- 
rent Savings Bank of Memphis. 

Since he ran away from his Alabama 
ome and a preacher-father who abhorred 
he very sight of a guitar, Handy had 
bummed about the country with the itin- 
rant musician’s usual rhythm of luck: in 
he dough today, working for coffee money 
on the levee tomorrow. During these years, 
he unconsciously picked up bits of melody 
and down-home ditties, laments of dusky 
lovers and moans of the underdog in mood 
indigo. 

Down on his luck in St. Louis, young 
Handy used to see a drunken Negro wom- 
an who wandered the streets muttering: 
‘Ma man’s got a heart like a rock cast 
m de sea.” That line went into Handy’s 
breatest song, “The St. Louis Blues.” A 
rateful America went to town on the re- 
ut. (FATHER OF THE BLUES. 317 pages. 
llustrations, appendix, index. Dutton, 
New York. $3.) 





10th Century Thriller 


The period following the death of Charle- 
magne, when Europe split wide open and 
politics boiled down to a simple matter of 
dog-eat-dog, is the setting of a fast-mov- 
ing tale of action by a young American 
poet named John Myers Myers. Laid in 
he tenth century though it is, Tae Harp 
ND THE BLADE is told in the speech of to- 
day; there is not a “prithee” nor a “good 
morrow” in the book. 

The hero and narrator is Finnian, an 
Irish minstrel traveling through Northern 
France who, as the story begins, runs afoul 
of a plug-ugly Frankish count and gets in- 
toa mess of trouble. It was a day, says 
Finnian, when anybody who could get a 
one-eyed dwarf for a follower could set 
himself up as a baron. The catch was, he 
had to make it stick. 

After his encounter with the Frank, Fin- 
nian starts to make tracks for safer terri- 
tory, but a puckish fate conspires to keep 


fhim in the neighborhood while local big 


shots fight it out for supremacy. The only 
decent men among this gentry are a Breton 
knight named Conan and an abbot who 
absolves the souls of men even as he runs 
them through with his sword. At the serv- 
te of these two, Finnian puts his harp and 
his equally effective blade. From then on 
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Sketched at the Old Crow I 
Distillery in Frankfort, | 
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Movie making: ‘Food’... 


there is fighting enough for the most blood- 
thirsty, a little love, and wine-bibbing on 
a scale that shames the average Heming- 
way novel. (THe Harp anp THE BLADE. 
345 pages. Dutton, New York. $2.50.) 


Books Out of the Blitz 


The war in Britain promises to be the 
most documented conflict in history. Three 
more books covering various aspects of 
the current trouble are out this week. 

Bioopy But Unsowep is a book of 
photographs by Lee Miller and others 
showing the now familiar devastation 
wrought by Géring’s bombs. Another 
book on London in the blitz is BomsBer’s 
Moon, a reportage by the American writer 
Negley Farson with hasty sketches by 
Tom Purvis. How the war has affected the 
rural sections of England is covered in 
Encianp Is a Viniace, by C. Henry 
Warren, woodcuts by Denys Pitchford. 

Tank You Twice is by Caroline and 
Eddie Bell, aged 12 and 10, who were 
sent by their parents from Oxford to 





America for safekeeping. They here re- © 


cord what they like about the United 
States and what struck them as strange, 
such as the American habit of riding 
everywhere and the phenomenal amount 
of bathing the Yankees do: “It’s a wonder 
some of their children aren’t washed away 
entirely.” (BLoopy But UNnsBowep. Un- 
paged. Illustrations. Scribners, New York. 
$1. Bomper’s Moon. 160 pages. Illustra- 
tions. Harcourt, Brace, New York. $2. 
Encianp Is a Viuxace. 250 pages. IIllus- 
trations. Dutton, New York. $2.50. 


Tuank You Twice. 112 pages. Harcourt, 
Brace, New York. $1.) 
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~ EDUCATION 


Lessons Through a Lens 


Some 400 schools throughout the nation 
have made their own movies in the past 
two years, some for the fun of it, others 
with varying degrees of educational intent. 
Last week the American Council on Edu- 
cation reported on the most remarkable 
production project of the lot: a three-year 
experiment in the high schools of Denver. 

Backed by the council’s committee on 
motion pictures in education, Denver 
started from scratch. The teachers at first 
knew no more about films than their stu- 
dents. But they had good equipment and 
three strict canons to guide them: the 
movies must be (1) produced largely by 
the girls and boys themselves, (2) geared 
to their regular curriculum, and (3) good 
enough to be used in other classes. 

The first step was to pick a topic and dig 
into it. Student committees roved the city, 
interviewing, inspecting, and taking snap- 
shots to get an idea of picture possibili- 
ties. Usually the subject turned out too big 
to be jammed into one or two reels, so it 
was narrowed down to a special phase. For 
example, a food movie focused on modern 
processing, and the students sadly junked 
effective shots of thousands of loaves of 
bread because they showed quantity rather 
than variety. Likewise, they dropped water 
polo and fencing from a film on yeadily 
available recreation. 

The youngsters enjoyed it so much they 
worked after hours and Saturdays as well 
as the two required hours a day. They 
whipped up scenarios and detailed shooting 
scripts for the cameramen. Then came edit- 
ing, drill in the peculiar English of running 
commentaries, and the dubbing in of sound. 
In general, they found that mixed classes of 














boys and girls worked best, and that their’ 


$800 camera could turn out silent black- 
and-white films for as little as $40 a reel, 
and sound-color films for as high as $700. 

Thus Denver has produced studies of 
recreation, food, health, banking, rattle- 


elecoosecconmmnste 


...and ‘Recreation’ are two subjects tackled by Denver students 
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snakes, butter, and geysers, and some ay 
already on file with the Association ¢ 
School Film Libraries, national clearing. 
house in New York. A movie on joh 
flopped because, as they looked into the 
problem, students became more interested 








in finding jobs for themselves than in thi 7" 
celluloid study. But, according to thm °. 

American Council, Denver has shown what poner - 
any school can do. Students, in the proces _—* 
of making movies, learn to cooperate, think fight. 
clearly, make decisions, meet people, and But “ 
gather and remember data on the city and * o 
its workings. And locally made movies af. 

local topics fill the gap that commercial A “a ¥ 
producers, aiming at national markets, a. 


can’t fill profitably. ane th 
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Diplomas Without Oratory 


Aside from the fact that the pioneer 
educator Horace Mann became its first 
president in 1853, Antioch College of 
Yellow Springs, Ohio, preens itself proud- 
est on being “different.” It hasn’t a single 
varsity team. Its 716 students and faculty 
operate an exceptionally close-knit com- 
munity government, and next year, on 
their own initiative, they'll help erase 













Antioch’s deficit by chipping in $15 to luring « 
$25 each. litions 
Antioch’s biggest distinction is its “co- J Repe: 
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operative plan” of alternate study and 
work. About half of the boys and girls 
attend classes at the college for « five 
week stretch, while the other half hold 
down jobs with employers in iwenty 
states. Then the teams switch, with the 
first group taking over the jobs {for five 
weeks while the second returns to Antioch. 
While employed, the boys average about 
$20 a week, the girls $15, which nets them 









all but about $500 of their annual ex- J Hear 
penses. tom a 

Last week Antioch brought forth an- HRaab’s 
other innovation, dispensing with com- pf New 
mencement oratory by the simple expedi- Hers of 
ent of practically dispensing with com- mean < 
mencement. Instead, the seniors joined M84 pai 
in a three-day conference on “progressive [ears o 


action and postwar reconstruction.” On fihad se 
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e of the afternoons, President Algo D. 
enderson, who as a Kansas farm boy 
aed his three R’s in a one-room school- 
puse, handed them their diplomas—with- 
t bothering to tell them how lucky or 
nlucky they were to be “going out into 
e world” in 1941. 
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SCIENCE 


A Round Table in Hearts: 
Noctors Cite Effects on Organ 
yf Age and Adrenal Glands 



































































ty Human beings faced with a fight for life 
ould not mobilize their physical resources 
jthout the adrenal glands. These two 
ie a MB ounce bodies are located above each kid- 
a ey and send adrenalin and other potent 
be ih ecretions or hormones into the blood, | 
ey vhich speed up the. heartbeat and stimu- 
aan nte the liver to release extra stores of sug- 
~~ r for muscular action. As a result the 
to eet of a chicken-hearted person move 
1 what aster 111 flight, while the fists of a lion- 
sae hearted man hit harder and more often in 
5 think fight. ‘“ ry) 
in sal But the emergency’ glands also func- 
‘ty and oe during the unexciting round of every- 
vies on A life and, according to many doctors, 
aaa elease normal quantities of hormones to 
aia help keep the heart muscle throbbing along 
Ht a clip of about 70 beats a minute. Evi- 
lence that abnormal secretion of these 
bland substances “going on over vears and 
ecades” is often responsible for the na- 
y ion’s most frequent cause of death, heart 
rioneer fMlisease, was reported last week at the 
's first (Purham. N.H., meeting of the American a 
oe of Mssociation for the Advancement of h . 
ill cience by Dr. Wilhelm Raab of the Uni- at r eminds me 
single @ersity of Vermont. From tests on hun- 
faculty #Mlreds of rats the Austrian-born researcher f h i 
com- found that the heart muscle absorbs more oO t e a HIGHS n 
ar, on f™edrenal-gland substances than any other ; 
erase J'gan and that the hormone level rises Z; IRE CHIET gasoline” 
315 to MMluring exercise and exposure to cold, con- 


litions that often lead to attacks. 

s “co- MM Repeated injections of adrenalin into 
y and [hese animals also emphasized the con- 
1 girls Mection between the glands and heart trou- 
. five: Mle by producing damage to the muscles 
| hold nd eventual failure of the organ. Dr. 
wenty [MXaab’s work, however, has not been re- 
th the Htricted to rats, for he once administered 
wr five J shot of adrenalin to himself and expe- 
itioch. fenced the stabbing breast pains of an- 
about Bina pectoris, a condition brought about by 
them #Budden blood-vessel constriction. 

al ex: 7] Heart sufferers could also draw hope 
tom a paper read immediately after Dr. 
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H | G H power to breeze you up the hills 
H G H anti-knock to give you velvet smoothness 


H | G H mileage to give you savings 





h an- @Raab’s report by Dr. Louis F. Bishop Jr. 
com- Mf New York, who announced that disor- pure Uelome AT 
xpedi- Hers of the vital organ did not necessarily 


: > ean a short life. Included in his list of TE > AC O D EA LE R S 


184 patients who had lived from 70 to 96 


essive ivears of ; ; 
> On ad 8 of age was a 55-year-old woman who TUNE IN: ‘Millions For Defense” All Star Radio Program every Wed. night, C.B.S. 
serious heart-muscle tremors. That 9:00 E.D.T., 8:00 E.S.T., 8:00 C.D.T., 7:00C.S.T., 6:00 M.S.T., 5:00 P.S.T. 
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was in 1914. But with the aid of the heart 
stimulant digitalis and a wise program of 
rest she lived 25 years. 

Nearly 1,000 scientists attended the six- 
day summer meeting, took field trips to 
study the rocks and plants of the sur- 
rounding countryside and slept in deserted 
student dormitories of the University of 
New Hampshire, which was celebrating its 
75th anniversary jointly with the AAAS 
convention. Sessions in various classrooms 
produced many reports, including one on 
wood and war. 

In this, Dr. George W. Trayer, chief 
of the Department of Agriculture’s Di- 
vision of Forest Products, revealed that 
government scientists had finally made a 
wood-charcoal filter for gas masks. The 
research was a continuation of unsuccess- 
ful World War attempts to develop a wood 
substitute for coconut-shell and peach-pit 
charcoals, which have a special ability to 
absorb poisonous vapors. It represents one 
of the most important uses of trees for mil- 
itary purposes. Dr. Trayer recalled that 
during the 1914-18 conflict as many as 30,- 
000 trees a day were needed to provide 
such materials as nitrocellulose explosives 
and crates for supplies to a certain French 
Army corps, and estimated that prepared- 
ness demands would require the use of 
38,000,000,000 feet of lumber in 1942. 





Healer Harmony 


The more than 25,000 practitioners of 
the healing arts who dissent from the 
standard medical usage of drugs and 
surgery are divided into many sects, each 
with its own theory of healing and almost 
as intent upon squabbling with one an- 
other as in combating their common foe, 
organized medicine. Five years ago a 
number of such men drawn chiefly from 
the ranks of the country’s 16,000 chiro- 
practors, who believe that slight dis- 
placements of the vertebrae are the prin- 





cipal cause of most ills, and 4,000 naturo- 
paths, who rely on natural means such as 
light, water, heat, electricity, massage 
and diet for cures, formed an association 
to create a forum where all types of 
healers could meet and exchange views. 

Last week, in New York City, the 
society, whose membership is now about 
2,500, met under a new name, the Inter- 
national Association of Liberal Physicians. 
Shirt-sleeved in the hot weather, the 
doctors watched demonstrations includ- 
ing these: 


Dr. T. T. Lake of Philadelphia, con- 
tending that in many olaer persons what 
is mistaken for deafness is in reality “stu- 
pidity” or torpor from lack of oxygen in 
the systems, showed off his finger manipu- 
lation of the nose and throat passages. 


{ Bio Bertram Ball, a naturopath of 
Yonkers, N. Y., described briefly his “anti- 
worry” treatment—Dakin’s solution is 
held in the mouth in order to draw out 
the nose poisons which cause conditions 
medical men call rheumatism, arthritis, 
etc. The title Bio, instead of Doctor, is of 
his own devising. 


Dr. Carl Loeb tuned up a lamp in which 
special colors of light are used for differ- 
ent maladies, e.g. “Yellow Detoxicant 
Sun” for diabetes, “Blue Sun” for peptic 
ulcers, or for deadening a patient’s re- 
sponse to pain. 


{ Dr. Joe Shelby Riley demonstrated 
cancer cures, among which was this smoke 
remedy: “Use tobacco in the hand like 
the farmer puts up. The plug tobacco 
will not answer. Use a pipe with a large 
bowl. Fill the bowl with this tobacco pul- 
verized fine. Light the tobacco, and with 
an extra stem or a spool blow the smoke 
directly on the cancer until the pipe is 
empty. Do this ten or twelve times a day, 
and in ten or twelve days, more or less, 
the cancer will be gone.” 


Bob Hope, an actor ‘Caught in the Draft, comes prepared for fun ... but winds up in a mess of K. P. fish 


MOVIES 


Laughs in the Draft 


In all probability, the law of diminjg, 
ing box-office returns will have prevail 
sometime before Hollywood washes up i, 
extensive projected cycle of service Died 
tures. But, in the meantime, Abbott ani 
Costello’s “In the Navy” shows promi 
of matching the success of their earl 
“Buck Privates,” and Paramount’s ey 
rent CAuGHT IN THE DRaFt, with Bh 
Hope as comic-in-chief, is also certain ty 
give a good account of itself. While thi 
comedy fails to achieve the spontane, 
hilarity of the Hope-Crosby “Road 
Zanzibar,” still it is more than fupy 
enough to give the Hope fans a lot gf 
laughs for their money. 

As the hero of this broad and slapstic 
fable, Hope is cast as a movie star yhy 
shudders at the crack of a gun, faints 4 
the sight of blood, and is otherwise ep, 
ditioned to view with alarm the imminey} 
passing of the Draft Act. As a sure a 
equally pleasant way of avoiding th 
Army, the allergic actor decides to mar 
a colonel’s daughter who strikes him g 
resembling “Dorothy Lamour with le 
clothes on”—a reasonable observation he 
cause the part is played by Dorothy la 
mour in the unaccustomed state described 
But despite the fact that Hope, on hi 
own admission, is “a Madeleine Carn 
with muscles,” the colonel’s daughter wi 
have none of a slacker and coward, an 
it takes a highly flexible script to g 
Hope into the Army and turn him out 4 
hero, a corporal, and a bridegroom. 

The gags that David Butler strin 





together with the minimum of markin 


time range from that old one about KP 
duty and potatoes, through various con 
tretemps with rifle drill and long under 


wear, parachute jumps, and a rampagii 
tank. These are passably amusing i 
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themselves, but considerably more effec- 
tive as interpreted by the increasingly 
adept Hope. Eddie Bracken and Lynne 
Qverman as his rookie pals and Clarence 
minh Kolb as an, irritable colonel help out in 
'eVailed the pinches. 

S Up its 
Ce pic 
ta. Drama in Foundling Town 

earlie It was to be expected, in view of the 
ts cur popularity of “Boystown,” that M-G-M 
th Boh would shop around for another story 
rtain tof jmilar in theme and appeal. And it is 
ile thi possible that the studio has found one in 
taneouim the life story of Mrs. Edna Gladney of 
‘oad tl Fort Worth, Texas, who founded the 
| funni Texas Chiléren’s Home and Aid Society 
\ lot offi and was instrumental in persuading the 

Texas Legislature to pass a law remov- 

lapsticill ing the damning word “illegitimate” from 
tar wham birth certificates. However, BLossoms IN 
aints ai tae Dust is an inspirational film of in- 
ise confi frequent drama and such surcharged sen- 
nminenfm™ timent that its appeal will be chiefly lim- 
ure and ited to feminine audiences. 

ing thd Ralph Wheelwright’s original story, 
O mang adapted by Anita Loos and directed by 
him “4% Mervyn LeRoy, is more inspiring than en- 
‘ith heii crossing. In 1906, as Miss Edna Kahly of 
‘tion bel Milwaukee, the fictionized Mrs. Gladney 
‘thy Lal sees a beloved adopted sister commit sui- 
escribeli cide after discovering that her father’s 
» ON Li name was a blank on her birth certificate; 
Carta later, after she has become the wife of 
hter wil Sam Gladney of Texas, her first and only 
urd, aul child is killed in an accident; and, finally, 
- to gas the bereaved mother launches what is 
m out #@ still her life’s work, Sam Gladney dies. 
mM. BBSomehow, these incidents and those aris- 
| string ing directly from Mrs. Gladney’s chari- 
marking table activities appear too pat and con- 
out KM trived to be dramatically effective; they 
OuS cOnm® will, however, wreak teary havoc among 












g under the sentimental. 
mpagill The cast, both adult and infant, is ex- 
1SIN§ “Mi cellent. As the indomitable woman who 





has found comfortable homes for more 
than 2,000 foundlings, Greer Garson gives 
a sincere and believable performance. 
Walter Pidgeon as her husband, Marsha 
Hunt as her “sister,” and Felix Bressart 
as a kindly doctor also manage to survive 
the powerful competition of dozens of 
babies of all sizes and colors. LeRoy has 
photographed the film in Technicolor, 
probably because Technicolor and Greer 
Garson’s hair are mutually flattering—so 
much so that in a period covering ap- 
proximately a quarter of a century, not 
a single strand of the actress’ hair shows 
asign of the worry that must have been 
Mrs. Gladney’s. 
















Crooked Road to Honor 


At this time of year there isn’t much 
point in snarling at Tuey Mer 1n Bompay. 
For all its faults, this M-G-M film offers 
certain amount of casual entertainment 























ONLY ONE DOG LIKE THIS S=3 


There’s no other dog in the world exactly (ee 










like this. He is a champion .. . a Collie 
that cannot be duplicated. 


ONLY ONE GIN LIKE THIS 


Money cannot buy another gin like Fleischmann’s. 
It cannot be duplicated by anyone anywhere in the 
world. Try it and be convinced. 


FLEISCHMANN’S GIN 


A Pedigreed Gin for Prize-Winning Drinks 


Distilled from American grain—90 proof 





11%” x8” full color print of above dog painting, without advertising, sent for 10¢. Write Box GG 
THE FLEISCHMANN DISTILLING CORPORATION, PEEKSKILL, NEW YORK 
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My Year 


by JOHN O’HARA 


Tes been quite a year. And in case 
you are wondering what year, I am re- 
ferring to the year now ended during 
which I have had the great pleasure of 
occupying this cubicle. With this issue, 
unless my usually accurate memory is 
playing me false, I complete a once- 
around-the-calendar of making _re- 
marks about entertainment for News- 
WEEK.” It has been a happy associa- 
tion, and just incidentally the longest 
job I ever had. I have been contribu- 
ting to The New Yorker for thirteen 
years, but not as a jobholder. As a job- 
holder I got the sack from The New 
Yorker twice, so this stands out as my 
big job. Oh oh, no, they can’t take that 
away from me. 

It has been a pretty good little year, 
if you just stick to this department. 
In spite of hell, high water, and Hearst, 
Orson Welles came out with his wonder- 
ful picture, “Citizen Kane.” I am phil- 
osophical and not nearly so depressed as 
I was at first when the picture turned 
out not to be the financial success I 
hoped it would be. 

In my year I was able and glad to 
report on the triumphal return of Ethel 
Barrymore to the theater, which gives 
us all pleasure, for there is a woman 
who I think would have been great in 
anything she essayed. It is just a little 
regrettable that it was an English play- 
wright and not an American who pro- 
vided her with the part she needed, 
but no use getting chauvinistic about 
art. 

In the indignation department, of 
course, goes the ASCAP-BMI tiff. 
That’s something to get really sore 
about, really. We ASCAP sympathizers 
probably were a little cocky at the 
beginning. By that I mean we all 
said they, meaning the broadcasters, 
wouldn’t dare do what they threat- 
ened to do. Well, they did it, all right. 
They said to us, the public, we will stuff 
this so-called music down your throats 
and if you don’t like it, put a porta- 
ble phonograph in your car instead of a 
radio. I am not too familiar with the 
economics of the situation, but it is my 
impression that the broadcasters have 
put far more money into BMI, which to 
me bears a family resemblance to the 
company union, than they would have 





*Eprtor’s Note: Mr. O’Hara’s memory is 
only a week off; his feature started in the 
July 15, 1940, issue of NEWSWEEK. 


had to pay in meeting ASCAP’s de- 
mands. 

And meanwhile what have we, the 
public, got? So far as I, with my angry 
but attentive ear, can determine, what 
we've got is The Hut-Sut Song, and a 
number called “A Little Bit South of 
North Carolina.” And I am leveling. 
I think The Hut-Sut Song is a pretty 
darn good little tune, and how it ever 
came out of BMI is something to 
startle a combination of tunesmith 
and anthropologist and biologist and 
Joseph Deems Taylor. The Carolina 
number is most acceptable to me when 
played by John Scott Trotter and 
sung by Connie Boswell, but reluc- 
tantly I concede that it doesn’t make 
me sick. 

I have been remiss in my duty in 
not having gone to see Abbott and Cos- 
tello, but you can’t expect everything, 
can you? I gave you a report on Joe E. 
Lewis, which is going to be a lot of help 
if you happen to live in Missoula, 
Mont., or Momence, Ill. To tell you 
the truth, I don’t know which is Ab- 
bott and which is Costello. 


I have had, just to be conscien- 
tious, three experiences on the radio, in 
order to study how the other half lives. 
Messrs. Crosby, Burns, Hope, Adams 
(Franklin P.), Levant, Kieran, and 


-Taylor are still to be heard, and I im- 


agine are making a piece of bread out 
of their activities. My other, third, or, 
chronologically, first experience finds 
John Lardner doing very well at News- 
WEEK, and Mr. Adams (Caswell) doing 
very well at The New York Herald 
Tribune. The sports quiz on which I 
appeared with Lardner and Adams 
(Caswell) went off the air shortly after 
I went on. But pardon me for pointing 
out that Adams and O’Hara collected; 
Lardner and his partner, Walter St. 
Denis, did not. 

To get away, as I do from time to 
time, from the personal experience, it is 
to be noted that aside from the lousy 
music you hear on most stations, noth- 
ing much has changed in my year. That 
awful boy still whistles. 

Oh, well. 

Hope you are having a nice Fourth. 
And you will do a lot of people a great 
favor by getting up a little dough for 
the USO. 

Not a bad slogan: Get up some dough 
for the USO. 
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as a showcase for the positive personalities 
of Clark Gable and Rosalind Russell, Yo, 
can take it as an example of what the jp. N 
dustry calls “hot-weather entertainmen;” 
—or leave it. 

The usual foreword insists that the char. 
acters and events of this story are fi¢t. 
tious, and no one in his right mind is likely 
to doubt it for a moment. Clark Gable jx 
one Gerald Meldrick, a supercrook who 
travels to Bombay with the idea of remoy. 
ing “The Star of Asia,” a million-dolla 
bauble, from the person of an elde:ly an( 
irresponsible duchess. Using forged papers 
to impersonate a Lloyd’s of London: agent, 
he discovers that Rosalind Russell, a fem. 
inine Raffles of lesser talents, is engage 
in the same enterprise. Meldrick allows his 
competitor to do the dirty work, then 
bluffs her out of her swag. 
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The English, the Chinese, and the Jap. Mode in 
anese, as well as isolated realists in the 0,000 p 
audience, may be somewhat nonplussed by HBuired 
the subsequent events. Joining forces a: Mohn G. 












partners, the now-discovered crooks escape 
to Hong Kong, where Meldrick acquires 
the uniform of a British Army officer for 
strictly larcenous purposes and, by dint of 
circumstances that achieve the season’ 
high in improbability, retains the uniform 
to win the Victoria Cross leading British 
troops against a belligerent Japanese cd- 
umn. 

Clarence Brown has directed “They Met 
in Bombay” with expert regard for the hv- 
mor of the earlier sequences and the meb- 
dramatics that follow. But any claim the 
film has to class, either in hot weather or 
cold, is due entirely to its stars. Rosalind 
Russell is assured and more _ photogenic 
than ever, and Clark Gable is characteris- 
tically wry and dashing, in roles that 
would have curdled lesser personalities. 
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New China in True Colors 


Rey Scott, an American newspaperman 
and photographer, has covered the China 


war since it began in 1937. KuxKan, r- aie 
leased last week in New York, is the color-  Bishoy 
camera odyssey of his trek through the Mployes: 

back country of China from the rugged porking 
mountains that dwarf the Burma Road, up J} of s 
to the reaches of Tibet and the Red Road feluse tc 
to Russia, and back to embattled Chung- Bishoy 
king. Although amateurish in approach, “ny 
editing, and photography, this is a fascinat- HB. 9 tact 
ing document that expresses through the ay afte 
spectacular countryside, and particularly Bo. 4; 
through the faces of the people, the humor, Bont 6, 
courage, and determination of modem , 

China. Scott’s cast of characters ranges On th 
from Chiang Kai-shek and his wife through RII hin 
the masses of the people who are fore- Mnglish 
stalling the Japanese drive—Mohammedan ff hrough 
and Mongol, farmer and roadbuilder, army ft. Paul 
regular and guerrilla. For his climax he Jiplorin; 
has caught an amazing panorama of (Mat flov 
Chungking blasted and burning under a Ment the 
barrage of Japanese bombs. River,” 
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National Eucharistic Rites 
raw 175,000 to St. Paul 





Dennis Cardinal Dougherty, who as a 
oungster was plain Dinny Dougherty 
nd worked as breaker boy in the Penn- 
ylvania coal mines, served as full rep- 
sentative of his Pope last week. At St. 
Paul, Minn., where a French missionary 
wilt the state’s first log chapel just 100 
ears ago, the Archbishop of Philadelphia 
resided as Papal Legate at the Ninth 
‘ational Eucharistic Congress. 

A eucharistic congress is largely devo- 
‘onal and ceremonial, and for this one 
75,000 Catholics poured into St. Paul 
nd its twin city of Minneapolis. They 
ode in 110 special trains and lodged in 
0,000 private homes. For the priests’ re- 
uired daily masses, the host-Archbishop, 
ohn G. Murray of St. Paul, had installed 
00 temporary altars in each of the city 
uditoriums and 100 more at the State 
air Grounds. 

It was at the fair grounds that the 
ogress held its vast outdoor assem- 
lages. The mitered Cardinal opened pro- 
eedings with a pontifical mass for 50,000, 
ficiating beneath a 53-foot baldachin. 
here followed more masses under a bak- 
g sun that prostrated hundreds and kept 
rst-aid ambulances whining across the 
rounds. Then, amid sudden showers that 
renched and muddied the prelates’ scar- 
et robes, the Papal Legate closed the con- 
ess with a four-hour procession of nuns, 
briests, monks, monsignori, and 116 arch- 
bishops and bishops, ending with a Bene- 
iction of the Blessed Sacrament, which 
atholics believe is the body and blood 
f Christ. 

Meanwhile, the congress had separated 


bound Catholic principles. On the lively 
opic of labor, the most noteworthy state- 
ents were these: 


Bishop Karl J. Alter of Toledo, to em- 
loyes: Strikes are justified only when 
orking conditions are “clearly a viola- 
ion of social justice and when employers 
fuse to bargain collectively.” 


Bishop Gerald T. Bergan of Des 
foines, to employers: “If a man works 
a factory a number of years, has slaved 
ay after day . . . should he not be given 
ome little share in the stock, manage- 
ent, or profits?” 


On the third and last day, Pope Pius 
All himself addressed the congress in 
nglish by radio from Vatican City. 
hrough a fog of static, the Catholics at 
t. Paul heard only one or two sentences, 
eploring the “current of black paganism” 
hat flows stronger than “the mighty cur- 
fit that sweeps down the Mississippi 
ver.” They missed his reminder that 
















to 26 groups and heard churchmen ex-. 
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The fine, distinctive flavor of 
Beech-Nut Gum is preferred 


by 348 out of 516 railroad men, 
according to a recent nation-wide 
survey made by an independent 
fact-finding organization. 

In the test various brands of chew- 
ing gum of the same flavor were 
bought in local stores and identify- 
ing wrappers were removed. Each 
man was given two different brands 
(Beech-Nut and one other, both 
unidentified) and was asked to re- 
port which stick he preferred. 2 out 
of 3 railroad men said they preferred 
the flavor of Beech-Nut Gum to 
that of the other brand. 







lightful, long-lasting 
flavor. Look for it in 
the yellow package with 
the red oval. 


STOP, too, for Beechies—those tempting squares of 


Beech-Nut candy-coated gum. There are Pepper- 
mint, Spearmint, Pepsin and Cinnamon Beechies. 
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Acme photos 


Archbishop Murray (right) welcomed Cardinal Dougherty to St. Paul, where 175,000 worshiped at 300 altars 


the church today is being persecuted believing that atheism, impiety, injustice, JT,ytheran Patriarch 
—by whom, His Holiness didn’t say. lawlessness, and torment can be permitted 
Nor did he refer specifically to Russia, by God as a trial to mankind as a step 
the Church’s archfoe, or to Germany, toward purification, and that “the fierce 
whose bishops last week told Nazis they intensity of the trial, like the triumph of 
were waging a holy war against Com-_ evil, will endure even here below only 
munism. for a fixed time and no longer.” 

The Pope was equally obscure on the “Men are driven to judge as evil... 
issues of the war in his worldwide broad- all the physical mishaps of this earth. 
cast in Italian on Sunday. Pleading for a They have forgotten that suffering stands 
revival of the martyr spirit of the early at the threshold of life as the way that 
Christians, he asked “the whole Catholic leads to the smiles of the cradle; they have 
world” to bear the sufferings caused by forgotten that it is more often than not Mustered out of the army, Dornblaser 
war with trust in God. the shadow of the Cross of Calvary attended a missionary institute at Selin: 


Such trust, the Pope declared, means thrown on the path of the Resurrection.” 80ve, Pa., then headed west for Witter- 
berg College and Seminary in Springfield, 


- Ohio, graduating in 1872. For the next 4 


Revised Catechism years he served Lutheran pastorates in the 


: ng Middle West, the last of them G 
For 56 years, the Catechism of Christian Last week, through the St. Anthony cocks a pe Prcl - ll | a 


Doctrine has drilled Roman Catholic dog- Guild Press at Paterson, N. J., the hier- prayer at the Bull Moose convention 
ma into American believers. It was adopted archy published the first revision of the which numtestedl Tepes: Guasch i 
in 1885 by a plenary council of bishops at Baltimore catechism, representing six pains- 4 third term 

Baltimore, and ever since parochial-school taking years of work by theologians, prel- : 
children have had to learn its 421 questions ates, and the Sacred Congregation of the }Jaser. Two sons died after serving in the 
and answers by rote, beginning with the Council in Vatican City. It abbreviated Spanish-American War, and a third ad 
fundamental: “Q. Who made the world?’ item No. 1 toa simple: Q. “Who made us? jj, Jife at Belleau Wood in 1918. Retired 


The Battle of Chickamauga, one of the 
Civil War’s bloodiest, left its mark 
young Tom Dornblaser of the Seventh 
Cavalry, Independent Pennsylvania Dn. 
goons. During the fight he dropped to his 
knees and vowed that if his life wer 
spared he’d devote it to serving God, 
There were 16,000 Federal casualties at 
Chickamauga; the 22-year-old cavalryman 
escaped with five bullets in his leg. 






























Wars continued to intrude on Dr. Don- 








A. God made the world.” A. God made us.” Other examples: two years previously, the father visited his 2 ° 
Baltimore Revised son’s grave in France, went on to teach in “ “ 
Q. What are angels? What are angels? in a Berlin YMCA, and returned to Amer- Br ‘s ° 
A. Angels are pure spirits without a body, cre- Angels are created spirits, without bodies. hav- _ica as pastor-emeritus of his Chicago church. lead Bes 
ated to adore and enjoy God in heaven. ing understanding and free will. Last week Dr. Dornblaser, now the old- ice 
Q. What evil befell us on account of the dis- | What has happened to us on account of the sin St Lutheran pastor in the country an ing. H. 
obedience of our first parents? of Adam? reputedly the last clerical veteran of any 


DY ag 


A. On account of the disobedience of our first | On account of the sin of Adam, we, his descend- denomination to survive the Civil War, miviae 


parents, we all share in their sin and punish- ants, come into the world deprived of sanctify- celebrated his 100th birthday. For the 


ment, as we should have shared in their happi- ing grace and inherit his punishment, as we : hurch day services On * 

ness if they had remained faithful. would have inherited his gifts had he been + Seater pelea syed ier wecitintag we t 
; played a record of its ex-pastor reciting 

obedient to God. : ond. Drag van to 

: ‘ ; the First Psalm and part of the 105rd. Dr. aie 

The latter item brings the catechism into line with the Catholic doctrine that, though Dornblaser, Confederate bullets still im victe 1 





both Adam and Eve sinned, only his offense was transmitted to the race as original sin. his leg, stayed home in a wheel chair. 
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Victory for Guild Rightists: 
Popular Election of Officers 





Ever since the death a year and a half 
neo of Heywood Broun, its co-founder and 
rst president, the American Newspaper 
uild has been a schismatic body. On one 
kide of the CIO union’s fence have sat the 
eftist administration forces, spearheaded 
byits paid officials—Milton Kaufman, exec- 
tive vice president, and Victor Pasche, 
kecretary-treasurer. Opposing their leader- 
ship has been the more conservative ele- 
ment of the rank and file, constantly ac- 
using the Guild officers of following the 
ommunist party line, of delving into poli- 
ics, and of lagging on their jobs of pro- 

moting a strong trade union. 

Last week 150 ANG delegates and alter- 
ates to the eighth annual five-day conven- 
ion strode. into the mirrored grand ball- 

room of Detroit’s Book-Cadillac Hotel pre- 

ared for battle. Smoke-filled corridors 
buzzed with the conservatives’ demands: 
ouster of the present officials, election of 
officers by national referendum instead of 
hy convention, and cessation of all Red 
discolorations. Losing little time, the anti 
administration forces drew up their slate of 
oficers: Milton M. Murray of The Detroit 
Times for president, Sam B. Eubanks of 
The Oakland (Calif.) Post-Enquirer for 
executive vice president, and William W. 
Rodgers of the Scripps-Howard Informa- 
tion Service, Washington, for secretary- 
treasurer. The administration chose to 
string along with the present officials: 
Donal M. Sullivan of The Boston Globe, 
Kaufman, and Pasche. 

Most of the convention’s first three days 
was devoted to sparring, with the admin- 
istration sounding out the opposition’s 
strength. The delegates opposed anti-strike 
legislation before Congress and condemned 
the use of troops to break strikes. Kauf- 
man defended his recent public protests 
against the army’s action in the North 


american Aircraft strike at Inglewood, 


Calif. Opposing the executive’s view, R. J. 
Thomas, president of the CIO United Au- 
tomobile Workers, denounced the Califor- 
ila uprising as unauthorized and “wild- 
cat.” 

In addition, the convention adopted a 
resolution urging the government to aban- 
don its deportation threat against Harry 
Bridges, CIO West Coast longshoreman 
leader. Bridges, recently tried on de- 
portation charges, addressed the meet- 
ing. He labeled the FBI a “super labor 
‘py agency supplying employers with free 
service.” 

On Thurdsay night the delegates finally 
tame to grips on the Red issue when Kauf- 
man took the floor to declare that “a group 
m secret hearing” had just tried and con- 
victed him of being a Communist. “I de- 
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Take your pro’s advice on golf equip- 
ment as you do on playing form... and 
ask him why so many players switched to 
Acushnet during 1940. 


ACUSHNET 


GOLF BALLS, 


SOLD ONLY THROUGH PRO SHOPS 
Bedford, 75c Green Ray, 5c 





Titleist, 75c Pinnacle, 35c 
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WARM COOL 


LISTEN TO “AHEAD OF 
THE HEADLINES” 
NEWSWEEK on the air every Thursday 
night 10:30 E.D.T. 9:30 E.S.T. & C.D.T. 


8:30 C.S.T. 6:30 P.S.T. NBC Blue Network 
Stations. 





DEVELOP YOUR 
MIND POWER 


your personal creative J 


power—the silent, sleeping forces in 













your own consciousness! Become the 
Master of your own life. You can push 
aside all obstacles; create health, abun- 
dance for yourself when you learn how to 
apply the greatest force in man’s con- 
trol—| D POWER. Write ‘for Free 
book, “The Secret Heritage.” It tells 
how you may receive these teachings for 
study and use. Send now—it may mean 
the dawn of a new day for you. 


Address: Scribe N.1Y. 


The ROSICRUCIANS 


San Jose (AMORC) California 
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Newspaper Guildsmen in Detroit heard R. J. Thomas (center), UAW presi- 
dent. Also shown (Il. to r.) are Sullivan, Murray, Kaufman, and Pasche 


mand they present their evidence,” he 
blasted. The opposition produced an affi- 
davit, signed by Ferdinand Lundberg, a 
charter member of the Guild, charging that 
the officer had been a member of the Com- 
munist party for eight years under the 
name of Milton Kay. Kaufman denied the 
accusation. Heated debate lasted until 4:10 
a.m. when a motion for a vote of confi- 
dence in Kaufman was carried, 90 2/3 to 
801/3. 

i espite the increased power of the con- 
servatives, the left-wingers held a slight 
margin of votes throughout the convention 
by virtue of the 34-vote strength of the 
22-man New York delegation. However, in 
view of growing criticism from the rank- 
and-file, the harassed administration may 
have signed its own death warrant by agree- 
ing to a constitutional amendment to elect 
officers by national referendum instead of 
the convention body. Over the protest of 
the conservatives, the delegates voted to 
retain the present ANG officials until Nov. 
1, when the newly elected officers take 
over. Bowing to the convention superiority 
of their opponents, the conservatives con- 
cluded: “We believe that we lost a battle 
but won a war.” 

Convention notes: 


. { According to the report of the ANG’s in- 


ternational executive board, the Guild 
membership totals 17,286 newspaper work- 
ers in the United States and Canada—a 
gain of only 76 members over 1940. Con- 
tracts number 133 covering 162 shops, as 
compared with 123 contracts and 149 shops 
@ year ago. 


‘] Tom O’Connor was named the first win- 
ner of the $250 Heywood Broun Award, 
given to the “best newspaper job in the 
Broun spirit,” for “his moving report on 
the conditions in the nation’s mines” in 


the New York newspaper PM. 


Wide World 


Sale in New Orleans 


In 1906, James M. Thomson, the 
wealthy son of a West Virginia physician, 
was forced to sell The Dispatch of Nor. 
folk, Va., when his publishing duties un- 
dermined his health. But Thomson, who 
had dropped a law career for one in jow- 
nalism, couldn’t stay away from printers 
ink for long. Two years later, he became 
principal owner of The New Orleans Item 
—oldest metropolitan afternoon daily in 
the South, founded June 11, 1877 by a 
cooperative group of printers and re 
porters. 

Despite his poor health, Thomson 
pitched in to build his newspaper into a 
power whose stinging editorials often en- 
raged its political opposition and its after- 
noon contemporary, The New Orleans 
States. In 1924, the publisher, who works 
in carpet slippers and shirtsleeves, created 


-The Morning Tribune, which, proving a 


poor financial venture, was finally merged 
with The Item last January. 

Last week Colonel Thomson, in better 
health at 63 than at 30, announced that he 
had sold The Item and Tribune and would 
retire. “Since the panic of 1929,” he ex- 
plained, “I have found work has been in- 
terfering with my golf.” The new publisher 
of the venerable Southern newspaper, 
which carries a daily circulation of some 
70,000 and Sundays of 64,000, was Ralph 
Nicholson, a 42-year-old Indianian, former 
foreign correspondent and Scripps-Howard 
executive, and for the past eight yeurs co- 
owner of The Daily Times at Tampa, Fla. 
Neither Thomson nor Nicholson would di- 
vulge the purchase price, but local sources 
declared the deal called for Nicholson's 
assumption of the newspaper’s indebted- 
ness of some $900,000 and payment of 
$100,000 and a block of stock in the new 
corporation to Thomson. 
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LIBERTY—TO DO WHAT? 


THREE soldiers on a street corner, 
wondering where to go from here. 


Where next—in a town whose side- 
walks are overflowing with men on 
leave from camp? A dance some- 
where? No such luck, soldier. The 
movies? Take a look at that line 
down the block. Somewhere to meet 
a friend, to write a letter... 


“Dad used to tell me about places 
back in 17...” 


“We were at war then, Buddy. 
People cared.” 


Isn’t it time America woke up to 
the fact that building an army ismore 
than camps and guns? An army is 
men. And one of the most urgent 
problems in any all-out scheme of 
national defense is how to provide 
for these men off duty. 


Within the camps and naval sta- 
tions the services themselves have 
excellent facilities. But in the sur- 
rounding cities and towns, the prob- 
lem is urgent and serious. 


Many of the newer army camps 
are located far from the larger cen- 
ters. Into towns of 1,000 to 5,000 
population may come as many as 
3,000 men on a single evening. Not 
half of them can find places to eat; 
hardly any can find opportunities 
for wholesome entertainment. 


To meet this emergency all the 
“service agencies” of the last war 
have joined forces. The Y. M. C. A., 
the National Catholic Community 
Service, the Salvation Army, the 
Y. W. C. A., the Jewish Welfare 
Board and the National Travelers 
Aid Association have combined to 
form the United Service Organiza- 
tions—known as the U. S. O. Differ- 


ences of race and creed have been 
forgotten; lesser distinctions of pur- 
pose and method have been subor- 
dinated to the idea of united service. 


How can you help? The U.S. O. is 
raising approximately eleven million 
dollars to finance its program of 
leisure-time aid to the men in serv- 
ice. Give generously to the U.S. O. 


How will the money be used? In 
maintaining 360 U.S.O. clubs. The 
government is building the club 
houses themselves. What is required 
now is money to operate them. 


How and where shall you give? 
To the local committee that has 
charge of your city’s part in this 
national drive. No matter how much 
or how little you feel you can give, 
send it today to your local chairman 
or to National U.S.O. Headquarters, 
Empire State Building, New York. 
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TRY A MYERS’S 
PLANTERS’ PUNCH! 


\ THE SUMMER DRINK WITH 





THAT WEALTH OF FLAVOUR 
— SS —————— 


‘oy the distinctive, appe- 
wo ad ae of a genuine 
Planters’ Punch or Rum 
Collins, made with MYERS'S 


_ riginal dark Jamaica 
Seen that round, mel- 


The Ren will re 


Planters’ Punch” Brand 
NE MELLOW JAMAICA 
seats 97 PROOF 


H 
PLANTERS’ PUNC d ’ 
ONE OF SOUR (1 part fresh _ Juice) 

| rwo OF SWEET (2 parts suger) 
THREE OF STRONG (3 parte Myere’s Rum) 
FOUR OF WEAK (4 parts ice and water) 


i 1d 
f Angostura Bitters. Serve very co 
ye en with cracked ice. Add a cherry. 


i 

3 

_ * 

E Write for FREE Recipe Booklet 
= R. U. DELAPENHA, & Co., INC. 
E ear Laight St., New York 


Dept. NW-7, 57 














HOTEL LOWRY 


| IN ST.PAUL 


iimcnllucem! Special Tourist Rates 
ROOMS WITH BATH $24? 4 ATTRACTIVE RESTAURANTS 


LOWRY GARAGE HAS DIRECT ENTRANCE INTO HOTEL 














A gift card in your name will be sent a 
friend to start a NEWSWEEK gift sub- 
scription and be followed by 52 news- 
crammed issues for the exciting year ahead. 
A full year’s subscription costs only $4.00. 
Orders may be sent directly to 








152 WEST 42ND STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 





NEWSWEEK— 




















Use BOTTLED HAIR made from a cen- §f 
turies old formula for growing new hair, 
Basic recipe used by the inaccessible savage 
Indians Lianganate Region of Ecuador's 
Oriente. Discovered by the Richard Waller 
Chadwick Expedition. Bottled Hair is sold 
to you on a Money Back Guarantee because 
it does help Nature to promote the growth 
of new hair. Purchase Bottled Hair direct 
from the maker. Send your check or money 
order today for six month treatment. Price 
$7.50 postpaid to you in plain wrapper. 


f'> Guarantee —If not satisfied after 
“\s' », siz months original price refunded. 
Ses” Richard Waller Chadwick 
— 82 W. Washington St.,Chicago,U.S.A. 

























ARTS 


Sons of Sunflower Strife: 
Curry’s Murals of John Brown 
Create Storm in Kansas 





John Brown’s body may be amoldering 
in the grave, but even 82 years after he 
was captured at Harper’s Ferry, W.Va., 
and hanged, the fanatical Kansas aboli- 
tionist continues to be the subject of 
spirited controversy. The latest concerns 
a series of murals in the State Capitol at 
Topeka, Kan., over which public opinion 
is bitterly divided. 

When a commission of Kansas newspa- 
permen gave the Kansas-born painter John 
Steuart Curry the job in 1937, it stipulated 
a “sane and sensible” mural history with 
no “outlandish” characterization of John 
Brown. These terms drew this comment 
from a Concordia editorial writer: “Either 
the Kansas committee trusts Mr. Curry 
... or it does not. If it trusts him, then 
it had better . . . shut its eyes, swallow 
hard, and hope for the best . . . It can’t 
chaperone him.” 

The committee accordingly shut its eyes 
—until after state legislators met for the 
1941 session. Then State Sen. Martin Van 
Buren Van De Mark of Concordia explod- 
ed: “John Brown was just a crazy old coot. 
He was nothing but a rascal, a thief, and a 
murderer . . . whose memory should not 
be perpetuated in Kansas history.” He 
termed the murals “hideous things.” Only 
one senator, Albert Cole of Holton, dis- 
agreed violently enough to announce: “I 
think they’re swell . . . they give a splendid 
portrayal of Kansas history.” The con- 
troversy rippled out over the state, pro- 
voking numerous editorials and letters to 
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the editor. F. H. Roberts, 90-year-old eq. 
tor of The Oskaloosa Independent, 4. 
fended the artist, observing: “Kansas his 
tory has been violent and punctuated with 
bloodshed and cyclones.” 

When the artist painted pigs eating with, 
their tails curled, some farmers object 
that pigs’ tails are straight when they eat 
Others sided with Curry; anxious ig Dla. 
cate both sides, he hurried down from the 
University of Wisconsin at Madison, wher 
he has been artist-in-residence since 1936, 
and cropped the tails so that they seen 
neither curled nor straight. But the artis 
had no answer for a cattleman and Wash. 
ington County representative, Thale Pp. 
Skovgard, who accused him of painting 
farm animals from “sheer imagination, an{ 
not very good imagination at that . .. 
He’s painted a lump-jawed bull and the 
legs of his cows are all too long.” Other 
critics complained that a pioneer woman; 
skirt is too short, but all the opposition 
didn’t prevent the legislators from Voting 
$2,000 in addition to the original $10,000 
raised by Kansas newspapers so that Curry 
can finish the six panels this summer, 











Outdoor Shrine of Music 


You can smoke if you want to. If it’sa 
warm night, nobody will care if you take 
your coat off. The clinking of pop bottles 
and the roar of an occasional Milwaukee. 
bound plane overhead, like the moonlight 
and sudden showers, are part of the fun. 
Americans are learning to have a good time 
with good music at summer concerts un- 
der the stars, and nowhere more than at 
the 37-acre privately owned Ravinia Park 
on Chicago’s North Shore. 

Ravinia was opened in 1904 as a sedate 
amusement park which had a merry-go- 


John Steuart Curry’s John Brown mural arouses a storm in Kansas 
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d ed; JE round but frowned on more elaborate me- 
t, de. MM chanical rides. Two years later Walter 


his. {M Damrosch conducted the first outdoor 
1 with ME symphony concert there; by 1912 evenings 

of operatic excerpts were packing in music- 
with qe minded Chicagoans. And in 1919 began the 
jected thirteen-year summer opera season now 
sometimes nostalgically referred to as “the 


Y eat, : ry 

o ph. aE golden age of American _ Opera, when 
m the | many of the world’s ranking singers ap- 
where ME peared in the picturesque pavilion beside 


1935 ME the famous petunia bed. Dark between 
1931 and 1936 because the depression and 


an mounting deficits proved too much even 
Wash. (for Ravinia’s generous angel, Louis Eck- 
ale Pp, stein, « Chicago businessman, the park was 
Linting reopened five summers ago for a summer 
n, and season by the Chicago Symphony Orches- 
Ob ee tra. 

id the This year 600 new unreserved seats have 


Other a been added, and free parking facilities have 
yman’s been expanded to accommodate 2,500 cars. 
osition ME And last week the usual number of North 
voting Shore dinner parties opened the new seven- 
10,000 Je week season. Dr. Frederick Stock, maestro 
Curry 9 of the Chicago symphony for 36 years, 
er, conducted the opening concert in honor of 
the successful conclusion of the orchestra’s 
volden-jubilee year (NEWSWEEK, Oct. 21, 

1940) . 
Guest conductors who will appear in 


f it’sa HJ Chicago for the first time, three nights 
u take weekly and on Sunday afternoons, include 
bottles # Sir Thomas Beecham, Carlos Chavez, 
raukee- [i Pierre Monteux, and Georg Szell. Among 
onlight # the soloists will be Helen Traubel and 
he fun. #% Yehudi Menuhin, who hopes to top Ra- 
od time [i vinia’s all-time attendance record of 7,831 
rts un- Hi established in 1936 by the late George 
han at JJ Gershwin. Because Ravinia audiences 
a Park 





have already demonstrated that they like 
chamber music, the seventh week of the 
series will be devoted entirely to concerts 
by the Budapest String Quartet. 
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RECORD WEEK 


Some hope for the continuance of the 
creative arts in Europe, even now, may 
be derived from the example of Ludwig 
van Beethoven, who wrote the famous 
Emperor Concerto (No. 5 1n E-Fuat 
Masor) while cannon during and after 
the Battle of Wagram thundered in his 
ears. Victor has released a recording of 
the majestic music by the Russian-born 
English pianist Benno Moiséivitch with 
the London Philharmonic under Georg 
Szell (five 12-inch records in album, $5.50) . 


Pastora Pavon is a Spanish singer who 
now lives in Buenos Aires, but she is 
known to thousands of admirers the 
world over as “La Nifia de Los Peines,” 
or the Girl with the Combs. Her spirited 
Canre FLamenco, Andalusian gypsy folk 
songs, are the world’s finest; accompa- 
med by Nino Ricardo at the guitar and 
others, she has recorded eight of the most 
brilliant in her repertory for Columbia 
(four 10-inch records in album, $2.50). 
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Perspective 






by RAYMOND MOLEY 


‘We Hold These Truths’ 


The United States was not created 
in a day. The gestation of its nationality 
covered twenty years. Historians agree 
that the violent imperial clash between 
France and England which made a battle- 
field of America taught the colonies the 
importance of sticking to one another long 
before the Seven Years’ War ended in 
1763. It launched them on the way to de- 
tachment from the mother country. The 
mistakes of the King, his ministers and 
his generals did the rest. When “His Bri- 
tannic Majesty” in 1783 finally acknowl- 
edged “the said United States . . . to be 
free, sovereign and independent states,” 
and relinquished “all claims to the govern- 
ment, propriety and territorial rights of 
the same,” he merely acquiesced in the in- 
evitable. 

Our independence was not created by 
war alone. Even if there had been no deci- 
sion at Yorktown, the Cambridge History 
itself points out, the cause of independ- 
ence would have triumphed. Even if the 
British arms had been successful, it con- 
cludes quietly, there were “hindrances to 
effective and permanent control of the 
colonies more insuperable still.” 


hows hindrances lay deep in the 
hearts and minds of Americans. Chief of 
them was the consciousness of independ- 
ent nationality. Yet, paradoxically, that 
consciousness was not born of hostility to 
English traditions. The legal and political 
arguments for the new nation were pre- 
sented by men thoroughly schooled in 
English traditions—by men who, except 
for Tom Paine, profoundly admired much 
of the English system. There were few in 
America who were not proud of their Brit- 
ish heritage. Their language, their litera- 
ture, their customs were to their liking. 
The differences they had with England 
were governmental. But from these points 
of conflict grew an awareness of separate 
and distinct national being—an awareness 
that was to crystallize over the long years 


in distinctive forms of government, dis- ° 


tinctive economic and social patterns, an 
art and a literature shaped by our own ex- 
perience as a people and even a distinc- 
tive spoken and written language, as 
H. L. Mencken has shown in his great 
work, “The American Language.” 

There can be no doubt that the fact of 
independence itself served to hasten the 
ripening of the contribution the United 
States was to make to England, to France 
and to the world. The successful resistance 


of the thirteen states contributed mightily 
to the eventual triumph of a more popular 
form of government in England. It exalt- 
ed the authority of the great liberals like 
Burke, Fox and Pitt, who had warned the 
King, unsuccessfully, of the folly of his 
ways. Our urbane and mellow Franklin 
brought to France and made enormously 
popular there the ideas of personal free- 
dom that lighted up their own hopes for a 
better order of things. Beyond -England 
and beyond France, the example of our 
success has kindled the glow of free insti- 
tutions everywhere in the world. Detached 
though we were, we conquered through 
our professions and our example. 


I is significant that as we reach the 
one hundred and sixty-fifth birthday of 
the Declaration of Independence the af- 
firmative, constructive part of that docu- 
ment alone is well known. Our charges 
against the King are all but forgotten. 
But all schoolboys are familiar with the 
first six sentences. In those simple proposi- 
tions are embodied the faith of the United 
States. It was the faith that was to seek 
and discover a middle ground between the 
poles of tyranny and anarchy by making 
the primary objective of government the 
preservation of the right of each individual 
to life, to the pursuit of happiness and to 
the enjoyment of the fruits of his own 
labor. 

The principle of the equality of men 
was not new. It was a principle of Roman 
law written in the fourth century. “Omnes 
homines aequales sunt.” To this the Dec- 
laration adds the principle of the contrac- 
tual character of a state, and, finally, the 
American constitutionalists —and_ there 
were giants in those days—asserted the 
principle that we were distinct states 
bound to a common King by a contrac- 
tual tie that the King himself had violat- 
ed. Civil liberty, which men had an innate 
right to protect, could not exist “when the 
society for whom laws are made have no 
share in making them.” 

It was no accident that the principle of 
individual freedom was invoked to rein- 
force the principle of national independ- 
ence. The two are distinct, but in practice, 
indivisible. Even the reactionaries of the 
time, like Boucher, were compelled to ac- 
knowledge the relationship. In denouncing 
independence, they found it necessary to 
denounce popular government as well. 

Elsewhere in the world the eternal 
scrambling of national allegiances, the ka- 
leidoscopic shifts from excessive faith in 
government to anguished revulsion against 
government, the mad transitions from alli- 
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ance to war and back to alliance again 
these go on as they did before the signe, 
of the Declaration were born. Out of the 
bitter past, the Declaration comes to , 
unimpaired, with its challenge stil] ring. 
ing and its urgent summons still valid. 
But this year it comes to us with a terribh 
poignance now that we have been maj 
to realize just how prophetic was Was}. 
ington’s warning that “the preservation of 
the sacred fire of liberty, and the destiny 
of the republican model of government, 
are justly considered as deeply, perhap 
as finally staked on the experiment ¢. 
trusted to the hands of the American peo. 
ple.” 

In March of this year the General Ay. 
sembly of North Carolina, in what mug 
have been a moment of despair, passed 
an astonishing resolution. “Government 
...” it declared, “can no longer satisfy the 
needs or fulfill the obligations of the hy. 
man race. Just as feudalism served its pw. 
pose in human history and was supersede( 
by nationalism, so has nationalism reache( 
its apogee in this generation and yieldel 
its hegemony . . . to internationalism. The 
first duty of government is to protect life 
and property, and when governments cease 
to perform this function, they capitulate 
on the fundamental principle of ther 
raison d’étre.” 

Strong language in spite of long word! 
But has our form of government so failed? 
Of course not! Nor will it, unless we stand 
by and permit it to be undermined by a 
weakened patriotism, a defeatist patriot- 
ism, a patriotism diluted by Communism, 
on the one hand, or by the kind of super. 
nationalism the General Assembly of 
North Carolina calls for, on the other. 


N othing I have read has so re 
vealed our basic need and our great oppor- 
tunity as a letter recently received from 
a boy in an Army camp. Commenting on 
a question asked on this page some time 
ago, that boy wrote: 

“You wonder why the American seems 
no longer passionately concerned with 
America? .. . The average American does 
not know his country; so how can he love 
it? The average American does not know 
the feel of actual life-giving soil in his 
hands, the plains or mountains underfoot. 
the sweep of fertile valleys before |his eyes 
. . . He is absorbed in trying to get priv- 
leges that he does not know how to use... 
Patriotism is born of a love of the hills, the 
mountains, the valleys, and the accom- 
plishments of fellowmen as exemplified in 
our cities, our libraries, our laboratories. 
our colleges, our art galleries. The average 
American has not awakened . . . He does 
not have the love of doing as did his fore- 
bears. His eyes are closed to what is about 
him .. . Does he know this country? Does 
he know its peoples?” 

Here is a challenge from a boy oi whom 
we are asking a great sacrifice. What }s 
our answer? 
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The business that is built on faith 


THE LIFE INSURANCE BUSI- 
NESS, like all American enterprise, 1s 
built upon faith... faith in a business 
that has kept its promises. 


In a life insurance policy, the com- 
pany promises to pay a certain sum 
of money to the policyholder or his 
beneficiary when certain specified 
events occur. In the case of Metro- 
politan, the Company has made such 
promises to about 29,000,000 policy- 
holders who have faith in Metropoli- 
tan’s ability to do what their policies 
contract to do. 


In the 73 years of its existence, 
Metropolitan has paid every obliga- 
tion in full when due. In 1940, for ex- 
ample, Metropolitan policyholders 
and their beneficiaries received almost 
$609,000,000 in benefit payments. 


Just as Metropolitan policyholders 
have faith in the Company, so Met- 
ropolitan has faith in the strength 
and stability of American business, 
agriculture, and industry. To help 
meet the cost of life insurance, we 





invest policyholders’ dollars in the 
promises of responsible people... peo- 
ple who promise to pay Metropolitan 
certain amounts at stated times. 


These investments must be select- 
ed with the utmost care. Whether the 
investment is a government, munici- 
pal, or corporate security or a real 
estate mortgage, it must be backed 
by real property, such as plants, 
mills, factories, fertile farm lands, of- 
fice buildings, modern homes, and 
other soundly valued assets, or the 
taxing power of government. In ad- 
dition these investments must be of 
such a type that past record of per- 
formance, present available resources, 
and future ability to pay, make it vir- 
tually certain that the promises to 
Metropolitan will be kept. 


People buy life insurance to help 
them fulfill their most sacred obliga- 
tions to their families, and they want 
to be as certain as they humanly can 
be that those obligations will be ful- 
filled. They confidently expect the 
Company to invest safely:and soundly 
the money they have entrusted to it. 





In order to merit this confidence, 
Metropolitan must and does make 
safety its first requirement in all its 
investments. 


Second, and always second, to safe- 
ty, is the effort to earn the best possi- 
ble rate of interest to help meet the 
cost of your life insurance. 





COPYRIGHT 1941 
—METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE CO, 
This is Number 39 in a series of ad- 
vertisements designed to give the public 
a clearer understanding of how a life 
insurance company operates. Copies 
of preceding advertisements in this 

series will be mailed upon request. 
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Join up with the satisfied smokers the country over 
and share in the enjoyment of Chesterfield’s right 
combination of the world’s best cigarette tobaccos. 

Chesterfield’s exclusive blend gives you a balance 
of mildness and taste in just the way you want it. 
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